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Good Lumber For Over 54 Years 


The services of the Winton Lumber Company 
implies much more than mere routine filling 
of your orders. It means a real personal in- 
terest in meeting all your particular require- 
ments—a thorough understanding of your 
needs, gained through long experience and 
close contact with the trade. Here's an or- 
ganization with every facility to supply the 
right kind of softwood lumber products, right 


when you want them. We offer the best in 
Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Sugar 
Pine, Western White Spruce, Douglas Fir, 
Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and 
Shingles. We invite lumber dealers, millwork 
plants and industrial buyers to make full use 
of our service. Write us about your softwood 
lumber problems. We will give the most care- 
ful attention to your inquiries. 


WHITE PINE MILLS: 
Winton Lumber Co. 

Gibbs, Idaho. 

SPRUCE MILLS: 

The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd. 
The Pas, Manitoba, 

and Reserve, Sask. 
PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: 
Somers Lumber Co., 
Somers, Montana. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
Winchester, Idaho. 


WINTON LUMBER SALES CO, Foshay tower, minneaPotis 








PAR-TOX 
WR 


PAR-TOX WR 


means assured protection against attack by 


Rot and Termites. 


(water resistant) means protection against 
swelling, shrinking and warping. H 


applied to your millwork means that you 
are selling materials that will give your 
customers both longer and more satisfac- 


tory service. 


Tell your Millman you want sash and doors 
treated with PAR-TOX WR to give them this 


Size doesn’t denote a 
“thoroughbred” —home or 
anything else. It’s the 
quality of its component 
parts. ... This lovely 
little home, (4451 Olen- 
tangy Blvd., Columbus) equipped 
with Malta “Topco” Window Frames, 
is an example. 


Backed by 39-years of specializing 
in top-quality frames, “TOPCO” is a 
sound investment for “palace or cot- 
tage.” Costs less per year of serv- 
ice—priced right in the first place, 
to withstand more hard winters any 
place. 





It’s a Little Home But With “TOPCO” 
Window Frames for 
the Finest... 














The Mark of 
Top Quality 
Fram es— 
Since 190! 


Linden Lumber ° 
Co., Columbus, 0O., « 
Furnished the 
“TOPCO” Window 
Frames for this 
Nifty Little Home 











scientific protection. The extra cost is little 
or nothing. The extra value is tremendous. 


PaRtor 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


F. A. Weaver, 9711 Lamont Ave., Cleveiand 
C. B. Gordon, 516 Devonshire Rd., Walkerville, Ont. 
H. W. Ecker, 1301 E. Broward, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


REG. US PAT, OFF. 


IRA PARKER & SONS C0. 


Serving the Sash and 
Door Industry for 75 
years. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 











Their exclusive—patented—features 
make them both DIFFERENT and 
BETTER. “Topco” Wing-Flexed 
Units can save up to $75 per room, 
in 20 years, on heat bills alone. 


Write TODAY for “proof-chart” on 
this trouble-free-frame that assures 
long, care-free ownership. More 
dealers, architects and owners con- 
stantly turn to “Topco’s” superior 
features. You will, too—when you 


investigate. 
The MALTA MFG. CO. 


MALTA, OHIO 


“Topco” Overhead Pulley 


it’s Exclusive(patented) 
Features Like These-- 


that are helping Malta deal- 
ers put ‘‘Topco’”’ Frames 
into so many lovely homes: 
(1) Overhead Housed Pul- 
ley; (2) Three-Point Jamb 
Clamp, for water-tight sills; 
(3) Mull Center Clamp; 
(4) Three Width Jamb. 
They make it easier and 
more profitable to sell. 
Your first installation, a 
sure ‘“‘puller’’ of many 
others. 
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When you sell J-M Asbestos Siding 
Shingles, you not only give your 
customers lasting beauty—you give 


them FIRE PROTECTION °s we"! 


Read this dramatic story as told in J-M eationcs Advertising — 













Roofing and Siding Shingles 
Give Lasting Beauty... 


WON'T ROT OR BURN—REQUIRE NO 
PAINT TO PRESERVE THEM 








This advertisement featur- 
ing J-M Asbestos Shingles 
will appear in the October 
issues of American Home and 
Better Homes and Gardens. 
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J-M Asbestos 
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— June 17th, millions of news- 
paper readers were shocked by a 
double plane crash at Bellerose, L. I. 
During maneuvers, two big planes had 
locked wings at 2,500 feet .. . hurtled to 
earth ... burst into flame... rained 
burning gasoline on suburban homes. 

Those were the published facts, as 
far as they were reported. 


THE STORY BEHIND THE NEWS 


But behind this news is the story of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Siding Shin- 
gles (as reproduced in the background 
of this page) and how they prevented 
an even greater fire, far greater property 
damage and loss of life. “One plane, 
says Mr. John Borchert, an eyewitness, 






Here are the houses nearest the plane after the fire was under control . 
enough the terrific intensity of the heat,’’ says Mr. Borchert. 
‘cooked’ and spat blisters. We all had to back away to a distance of 200 feet. There's no doubt 
in my mind that J-M Asbestos Siding Shingles saved these homes.”" 


(ONG ISLAND HOMES SHOWERED BY’| 
INFERNO OF BLAZING GASOLINE 


AND HERE'S THE INSIDE STORY behind the news as told by John 
Borchert of Bellerose, Long Island. 'J-M Asbestos Siding Shingles,”’ 
he says, “prevented my home from burning to the ground—saved 

a whole row of houses from almost certain destruction.” 


“landed about 35 feet away from my house. 
Gasoline exploded—flames leaped 200 feet 
in the air. Gasoline burned all my awne 
ings and shrubs. 

“In a short time the gasoline on the 
houses burned itself out. The trim con- 
tinued to burn but the asbestos shingles 
remained intact. I thought to myself if 
there was ever an evdorsement of J-M 
Asbestos Siding Shingles—this is it!” 

There’s the unpublished story of this un 
fortunate accident—the story of the asbestos 
shingles similar to those shown on this page. 
And note that Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles have in addition to their amazing 
fireproof qualities all the beauty of weathered 
wood, the permanence of stone and that they 
need no paint to preserve them. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 


- ‘can't stress 
‘The sidewalk pavement 








how these shingles will completely transform 
your home?—How little they cost?—How 
easy they are to apply over old sidewalls? 
Then send for “The Home Idea Book” now. 


HUNDREDS OF NEW IDEAS 
The 1940 “Home Idea Book” tells the whole 


story of how science created J-M Shingles. 
In addition it is a storehouse of helpful in- 
formation for home owners. Brings you 20 
new Guildway Houses, with floor plans. Gives 
latest facts about modern FHA monthly 
finance plans for new homes and remodeling 
old ones .. . Latest ideas on building extra 
rooms in attic or basement with smartly col- 
ored Insulating Board . .. How to transform 
the outside of an old house ... How to end 
the cracked-ceiling problem . . . How to make 
your home more comfortable the year around 
—save up to 30% in fuel bills with Rock 
Wool Home Insulation. This 1940 “Home 
Idea Book” is fully illustrated in color—is 


yee easily worth ten cents just to look ge 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Building Materials 


Asbestos and Asphalt Shingles. 
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Super-Felt Rock Wool Home 
Insulation...Insulating Board... 
Flexboard... Asbestos Wainscoting 


..-Hardboard...Roll Roofings, etc. 
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A PAGE OR 


LSEWHERE in this issue an 
eastern retailer is quoted as 
saying that the resale prices of 

houses are not so good, and that this 
is forcing dealers to change their ways 
of interesting home-building prospects. 
Last summer a southwestern retail 
executive was reported as saying about 
the same things. Both men said that 
in their respective territories a house 
a year old wouldn't bring its original 
cost. 

Not so long ago it was an article 
of real-estate faith that a house would 
bring its original cost until it showed 
signs of actual wear; and that a house 
no more than a year or two old would 
sell for a profit. People not specula- 
tive builders used to make it a kind of 
side business to build houses, live in 
them until they found buyers, sell out 
and build again. As long as this went 
on, a dealer could tell a customer that 
if later he wanted to sell he could 
always do it and come out whole; and 
that with any luck at all he could get 
something extra. But if a house only 
a year old will not bring its original 
cost, this old selling point is out. The 
yard must approach its prospects along 
other lines. 


* * x 


Economic Oddities 


Those earlier conditions may return. 
In fact there are certain places where 
houses bring high prices. And in other 
places resale prices are so absurdly 
low they can’t possibly represent a 
lasting balance between old houses and 
new. There is reason to hope that a 
good many disturbed conditions and 
economic oddities will yield to time and 
treatment. But in the meantime deal- 
ers have to meet conditions as they are. 


* *K OX 


There were several reasons why a 
house used to bring more on resale 
than its original cost. People hated 
the muss and waiting involved in 
building. Like the Irishman who 
couldn’t get his boots on until he’d 
worn them a day or two, they couldn’t 


TWO OF OUTLOOK AND OPINION 


be sure they liked the plans until the 
house was built. They couldn’t be 
sure of costs. A $6,000 estimate might 
turn into a $7,500 building. So if a 
customer could see the house and know 
what it would cost him he felt that 
a lot of the mystery was taken out of 
the transaction. These customer reac- 
tions have been the high cards of spec- 
ulative building. Many retailers, of 
course, have licked the old fears about 
design and costs by perfecting their 
planning services and by introducing 
some or all the factors of package sell- 
ing. 
.* *s 


Garm IJucrement 


But these things hardly explain the 
old willingness to pay more for a house 
a year old than it cost when new. Part 
of the explanation was the general and 
fairly steady upward trend of all mar- 
kets. At least it was in line with that 
other great real estate market, the sale 
of farms. 

Many a farmer got fairly well-to-do 
without being a competent farmer. As 
a young man, say, he bought a quarter- 
section at $40 an acre, paid half in 
cash and signed a mortgage for the 
rest. He’d keep up the interest but 
would pay nothing on the principal; 
but as land increased in value in his 
community, his percentage of indebted- 
ness, when measured against the mar- 
ket value of his farm, would decrease. 
By the time his son inherited the farm 
the market value might have risen to 
$140 an acre; not an unusual increase 
between the eighties and the ’twenties. 
The original investment and the unpaid 
debt could be subtracted and leave an 
increment of $16,000; which is quite 
a flock of money in any man’s lan- 
guage. This increment probably didn’t 
depend at all upon the owner’s ability 
as a farmer. It came from his sitting 
still while economic civilization grew 
up around him. 

We never heard of a house that 
weighed in with a comparable perform- 
ance. Houses don’t produce many 
crops that have a market value. The 


nearest item of comparison would be 
rents. As good a statement as any 
about the strength of house prices is 
that they followed a general trend. 
Farms, corn, horses, wages and a lot 
of other things wavered along; with 
the general course tending upward. 


Why is it, then, that at present house 
prices don’t seem to swell after the 
building is done? Nobody knows all 
the reasons; and we don’t intend to 
use all the space in this issue listing 
the guesses we could think up. 


One reason is a more rapid obso- 
lescence. Time was when this meant 
the floors sagged and the roof leaked 
and the chimneys smoked like a politi- 
cian. Now it has to do with design 
and equipment. Insulation knocked a 
lot of value off the houses that didn’t 
have it. So did air conditioning. And 
when early air conditioning proved to 
be a hope and not a fact nobody wanted 
the houses that were rigged with appa- 
ratus that wouldn’t work. Kitchens 
moved from the back to the front of 
the houses. Windows shifted from the 
centers of wall rooms to the corners. 
And so on. Houses quickly became 
dated. 


* * * 


Backdrop Gor Scene 


In the background there’s something 
like a “twinge of rheumatiz,” that may 
mean anything from a bad tooth to the 
error of putting rust-producing water 
in the beverage. (We borrowed that 
one from a salesman.) Our diagnosis 
is different. 

When the lands in the public domain 
were distributed to private owners, this 
fact released an enormous volume of 
purchasing power that went into the 
markets and created the great era of 
industrial expansion. But when all the 
public lands were distributed and fully 
capitalized, this subsidy of buying 
power came to an end. 

Don’t be alarmed. We’re not going 
to say what you think. The disappear- 
ance of the land frontier did not end 
American economic expansion for all 
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time. To say it did would be to say 
that American expansion depends 
wholly upon the exploitation of wild 
land. There are other frontiers and 
other means; the American organizing 
genius, the development of science, the 
return (we hope) of a peaceful world 
and so on. But until a new source of 


surplus buying power is found and | 


developed, we’re likely to feel the lack 
of the earlier one. 


Buying Power 

A special value of the surplus buying 
power released on the old frontier lay 
in the fact that it was widely dis- 
tributed. It appeared both literally 
and figuratively at the edges of Ameri- 
can society; because relatively poor 
people took up and developed the fron- 
tier farms. There is enormous buying 
power in the country now. Banks, 
we’re told, are full of money, and inter- 
est rates are low. Interest rates would 
strengthen, and bank funds would go 
into industries if people clear out to 
the rim of society could buy these 
manufactured goods. Yes, we know 
there are other things holding back 
industrial investment. But we had a 
dream last night that if industries 
possessed big and going markets these 
other obstacles wouldn’t be insur- 
mountable. Production is only a sec- 
ondary problem at the moment. The 
primary problem is that of markets; 
created by getting market money into 
the pockets of people who would like 
to be consumers in a big way. Ina 
capitalistic society the way to give 
people buying power is to give them 
ways of creating their own buying 
power. 

That’s an obstacle in the way to the 
new frontiers. It’s one we have to 
lick; just as our ancestors had to lick 
the Indians and the problem of trans- 
portation before their frontier farms 
were much good to them. Yes, we 
know! We wish we could tell you 
how to do it. But we probably couldn’t 
have told the pioneers how to float a 
wagon train across the Missouri. But 
they had to do it or else wait a genera- 
tion or two until somebody built a 
bridge; and for that matter they sus- 
pected nobody would build a bridge 
until they first got across and raised 
some farm sass to be hauled back to 
market. It didn’t seem worth while 
to wait, so they up and got across with- 
out a bridge. 


Amemcanfiumberman 


Lacking the bridge, we have to sell 
houses without the added inducement 
of the resale profit that appears in a 
full tide of expanding economy. In 
fact it’s necessary to sell the houses 
to help expand the economy. Too bad 
things are so backwards, and all, but 
there it is. 

Something has been done for quite 
a while along the line of selling goods 








"INFORMATION, 


Please!” 


With due acknowledgment to 
the popular and educational 
radio program of above name, 
we borrow the phrase to direct 
the attention of readers to an 
article in this issue headed 
“Looking South of the Border,” 
dealing with various phases of 
our economic and political rela- 
tions with our “Good Neigh- 
bors” to the South, particularly 
as concerns the building in- 
dustry. 

No subject is of more timely 
interest, as evidenced by the at- 
tention being given it by both 
press and radio. To arouse at- 
tention and add interest, our 
article is given the form of a 
dialog, or luncheon conversa- 
tion, by two qualified partici- 
pants, whose identities are dis- 
closed in the article. The meet- 
ing actually occurred, and the 
conversation is reported as ac- 
curately as possible. One of the 
participants is an editor and 
close student of economic con- 
ditions; the other, an industrial- 
ist who recently has traveled 
extensively in South America. 

Both participants will wel- 
come any comment or sugges- 
tions relating to the subjects 
under discussion. 




















for use and not for resale. Buy a car, 
and the first time you blow the horn 
the machine’s market value slides about 
thirty percent. Everybody knows it, 
but about everybody buys a car. Why? 
Well, transportation, comfort, good 
looks, social standing, safety of modern 
engineering and all the rest. This adds 
up to buying for use. One of the 
things standing in the way of buying 
a house for use is the fugitive memory 
of the old resale profit. It was nice 
while it lasted even if not so many 
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owners cashed in on it. Some rational 
re-education of the buying public, and 
this obstacle will fade. 

But it does make a difference now 
in the sales approach. A good many 
retailers have already turned the cor- 
ner in their own thinking. If they 
want to get across the river they can 
generally make a fair fist of it. It 
may mean the adding of a good many 
new services, but again it may not. 
Usually some new services do help. 
They aid in assuring the buyer he’s 
really getting a complete job. In 
earlier years, if he didn’t like what he 
got, he sold out and tried again. Now 
he’d like to be sure the first time. 

The primary step in the new selling 
is the dealer’s own decision that it’s 
necessary. From where we sit it looks 
necessary enough; unless, of course, 
we want to wait until some economic 
engineer builds that bridge. 


* * * 


Friendly Enemy 


ERE’S A political campaign in- 
| cident that couldn’t happen in 

most countries of the world to- 
day. In a middle-sized Cornbelt town 
one afternoon last week the setting sun 
was hot; but the face of a visiting Sen- 
ator was even hotter. Crowds of peo- 
ple were assembling to hear him rip 
into the opposing Party in a Big 
League speech that evening. In his 
hotel room the statesman opened his 
briefcase, to give his forensic master- 
piece a final scanning—but the manu- 
script was A.W.O.L. Somewhere 
along the line it had become lost, 
strayed or stolen, leaving the visiting 
spellbinder more or less on the spot, 
not to say out on a limb. But, hold! 
It occurred to someone that the local 
newspaper probably had received a 
press release of the speech, direct from 
Party headquarters, and so it proved. 
But would the editor, whose paper 
supports the opposing ticket, lend the 
Senator his press release? He would, 
and did. Thus it was that the assem- 
bled crowd heard a Democratic Sen- 
ator lambast the opposing Party, from 
a copy provided him by the Republican 
editor. One is reminded of the code 
observed by combatants in the brave 
old days when knighthood was in 
flower. It is pleasant to record such 
amenities in the heat of a political cam- 
paign which unfortunately has not 
been entirely free from vicious and un- 
American rowdyism inspired by blind 
partisanship. 
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Without a Hearing 
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WESTERN LUMBERMEN ACCUSED 


by Justice Department of Monopoly Practices 


INDUSTRY IN TEN STATES 
INCLUDED IN ANTI-TRUST 
INDICTMENT 


Los ANGELES, CALir., Oct. 12.—Virtually 
all leading companies in the West were in- 
dicted in two actions charging an unlawful 
conspiracy to violate restraint-of-trade pro- 
visions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, this 
action having been taken by Federal author- 
ities Oct. 4. Officials said virtually “every 
piece of lumber handled in ten Western 
States” comes under the purview of the 
charges. Seven associations, 168 corporations 
and 53 individuals, officers and directors of 
the various associations were named. Gov- 
ernment officials pointed out that the scope 
of the indictments, involving as they do the 
great bulk of the pine and fir lumber busi- 
ness of the nation, “indicated the most im- 
portant step yet taken in the Department of 
Justice’s drive against unlawful restraints 


and monopolies in the building industry.” 

The investigations culminating in the re- 
turn of the indictments, which created a tre- 
mendous sensation throughout Pacific Coast 
lumber centers, were under the supervision 
of Tom C. Clark, chief of the West Coast 
offices of the Anti-Trust Division, aided by 
Manley B. Strayer, Harold F. Collins and 
A. Andrew Hauk, special assistant to the 
United States Attorney General. The true 
bills were unsealed by Judge Harry A. Holl- 
zer following the final report of a special 
grand jury which held secret sessions for 
nearly a year, listening to witnesses sum- 
moned by Washington officials. The indict- 
ments followed closely after recent anti-trust 
accusations returned against dozens of build- 
ing trades and material concerns and labor 
organizations. One indictment involved the 
Western Pine Association, while the second 
revolved about the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


Charges Production, Price and Market 
Control by Western Pine 


The indictment of the Western Pine As- 
sociation charged that it assigned production 
quotas to its member companies, agreements 
being made by them to abide by such quotas ; 
that, at meetings held in the pine producing 
region, agreements were made to raise and 
fix prices; that the association published ba- 
sic price lists, containing uniform terms of 
sale, arbitrary working charges and shipping 
rates which tended to establish artificial, 
uniform, arbitrary and noncompetitive prices ; 
that the defendants induced purchasers to 
confine their purchases to lumber bearing 
the trade mark and grade mark of the as- 
sociation, and induced municipalities and 
other public agencies to require the use of 
such association trade-marked lumber in all 
construction work in numerous cities, towns 
and localities throughout the United States ; 


(Continued on Page 44) 





Lumbermen Believe Their Activities Lawful 


In extraordinary charges that prac- 
tically the entire lumber industry of 
the Pacific Northwest and the West- 
ern Pine regions is engaged in a con- 
spiracy to control production and 
distribution, especially to California, 
and to exact unreasonable prices, the 
U. S. Department of Justice has in- 
dicted the leading associations, 168 
corporations, and numerous individ- 
uals, which handle practically all 
lumber produced and distributed in 
ten Western States. This action fol- 
lowed secret grand jury sessions at 
Los Angeles for about a year, at 
which the industry was refused op- 
portunity to present any information 
as to its activities. It was hastened 
by reports of rising prices, as the 
Government entered the market for 
supply within a short period of im- 
mense footages, its orders being con- 
centrated on a few items, and requir- 
ing almost immediate delivery. The 


indictment charges the industry with. 


inducing public agencies to specify 
only trade and grade marked lumber, 
as if such action were wrongful, 
although other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment have aided in the adoption 
and promotion of these guaranties 
of good quality. 

Western lumbermen are confident 


that they can disprove any charges 
that they have violated the spirit of 
the laws against monopoly, and have 
been eagerly seeking an opportunity 
to present the facts about their op- 
erations. They are the more shocked 
by this indictment because they have 
just received the unstinted praise of 
the Quartermaster General of the 
Army for their wholehearted effort 
to do their part in Defense supply 
under extremely difficult circum- 
stances, and have had non-perform- 
ance provisions of purchase contracts 
waived. Unreasonable procurement 
methods for Defense have naturally 
led to competitive bidding by dis- 
tributors through ordinary trade 
channels, but average mark-ups are 
far from spectacular, and are offset 
by constant increases in operating 
costs under the labor laws. 

An important and expensive activ- 
ity of the Department of Agriculture 
is control of production of farm 
crops; and a branch of that Depart- 
ment, the Forest Service, contends 
that there is a prospective shortage 
of saw timber, exercises rigid control 
of logging output in the National 
Forests under its management and 
therefore production of mills that 
depend on them, while in the inter- 


est of conservation it has been urg- 
ing that it be given power to regu- 
late harvesting on all private timber 
lands also. The lumber industry, by 
adopting sustained-yield programs, 
has vigorously co-operated in the 
conservation movement, the whole 
tenor of modern thought being 
toward a better control of the na- 
tional economy; so it is rather 
strange to have those who follow the 
recommendations of one Govern- 
ment Department, condemned by an- 
other for this action, 

Industry conferences on supply 
and demand and information services 
are mentioned in the indictment, for, 
although use of statistical guidance 
seems legally admissible, no business 
is clear as to how far it can go in in- 
voking it. Maybe this case when ad- 
judged will clarify the law and open 
the way to reasonable business co- 
operation in meeting the challenge 
of the times that industry increase its 
efficiency to meet demands of the 
modern world that are too big for the 
biggest industrial corporations alone. 
The American Lumberman urges the 
wisdom of withholding judgment 
meanwhile until the western lumber 
industry has had opportunity to pre- 
sent its side of this case, and reminds 
that accusation is not proof. 
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They Remodeled the Town... 


By Turning a Repair Job into a Constructive Re- 
modeling Campaign that Saved Customers Money 


“It’s an ill wind—” is a trite expression, and one that has 
been worked to death, but in the case of the Chaffee Lumber 
Co., Chaffee, Missouri, it was an ill wind that did blow some 
good. Late last spring, Chaffee, along with several other towns 
in the southeastern part of Missouri, was the victim of a tor- 
ado which did extensive damage in that part of the state. 
While no lives were lost in Chaffee, there was considerable 
property damage that created a potential market of large pro- 
portions, as compared to the usual Spring remodeling market. 

Paul Pfefferkorn, son of the proprietor of the Chaffee Lum- 
ber Co., knew, of course, that there would necessarily be a lot 
of repair work, but he also saw an opportunity to sell the own- 
ers of the various houses improvements above and beyond the 
necessary repairs that would have to be made. Many of these 
remodeling jobs had been pending for some time, but it had 
been difficult to get the owners to make a definite decision. 
Now that some work had to be done, materials had to be pur- 
chased and carpenters had to be hired, it was a logical conclu- 
sion to assume that customers could be sold additional 
remodeling. 

And what seemed to be true in theory turned out to be true 
in practice. The home of Frank Moore, which is shown on this 
page, had been damaged to the extent that new roofing would 
have to be applied and some siding was needed to replace what 
had blown away. Also, the front porch had been damaged 


extensively. But Mr. Moore had talked about glassed-in front 





and rear porches previously, and Mr. Pfefferkorn used this op- 
portunity to sell him on the idea of the more complete remodel- 
ing job that they had discussed. 

The net result was that the front porch was glassed-in, a 
glassed-in rear porch was added, the house was reroofed and 
the other necessary repairs were made. This involved about 
$900.00 worth of lumber and materials. Another house where 
a repair job was turned into a remodeling job is the home of 
James Ozee, also shown on this page. The Ozees had talked 
bout adding a sun parlor and changing the front entry for 
some time, but it had been a border line case where the pros- 
pect continually hesitated to give the final word. 

However, faced with the certain knowledge that the repairs 
had to be made, they decided to go ahead with the remodeling 
and do a complete job. The lumber and other material involved 
here amounted to about $1,400.00. The results that were 
achieved can be seen in the accompanying illustration. These 
are but a few illustrations of the volume of remodeling work 
that was done. As an example of the volume of repair work, 
in one block ten houses were reroofed. 

At the time the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
visited Chaffee, practically all of the damage done by the tor- 
nado had been repaired. Here and there a house with the roof 
partly gone or with some of the siding torn off gave mute evi- 
dence that several months previously the whole town had 
looked that way. 


Shown directly at the left is the home of Frank Moore. The 

porches and other improvements that are mentioned in the article 

all came as a result of the repair work caused by the damage 
done by the tornado 


Pictured directly below is the home of James Ozee. The sun 

parlor and new entry are a part of the repair job; before that 

time the Ozee's had hesitated about going ahead with this 
remodeling 


Below and at the left is the home of Emmett Bond. Though not 
mentioned in the article, the repair work that was done here was 
in the neighborhood of five hundred dollars 
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Remodeled Yard Increases Efficiency 
and Stimulates Sales 


caasnoepescssr i 5 


Shown above and at the left is the remodeled yard of Thompson Yards, Inc., at Ringsted, lowa. Above, and at the right is the office 





of Manager Armand Madsen. Note that the filing cabinets and safe are recessed flush with the wall 


Almost every product handled by 
Thompson Yards, Inc., Ringsted, Iowa, 
was used in the construction of its new 
plant, and every item was displayed in 
such a way as to aid the customer in 
determining his needs. 

The main building in this new plant is 
56 by 40 feet, with an open addition on 
the back that is 20 by 24 feet. This build- 
ing fronts on the main street of the town 
so that one advantage for this location is 
that the yard can be seen for many blocks 
up and down the street. 

Bungalow type construction has been 
used, as can be seen from the illustration, 
and the exterior finish is 1 by 6 inch 
drop siding, with the exception of the 
front, which is finished with 34 by 10 
inch bungalow bevel siding. 

In designing the interior of the shed, an 
effort was made to use many kinds and 
grades of dimensiqgn lumber, siding, 
shiplap, car siding and finish lumber. 
This was done so that the customer and 
contractor could be shown the practical 
use of different material for building 
construction. The building was entirely 
designed by members of Thompson 
Yards, Inc. 


This view shows part of the 
display room. At the left 
there is a combination nail 
bin, builder's hardware and 
paint cabinet. At the right 
there is a small, modernistic 
counter for customer con- 
venience 


The outside is finished in white and the 
office and overhead driveway doors are 
varnished in a natural color. Incidentally, 
the overhead doors are made of 1 by 6 
inch redwood car siding, and being fin- 
ished in the natural color of the wood, 
they present a very striking contrast to 
the white walls of the shed. The doors 
are made to raise and lower through an 
arrangement of cables and pulleys, and by 
means of a rope arrangement, the rear 
door can be raised and lowered from the 
private office in the front. 

The display room and private office are 
located in the southwest corner of the 
main shed, the display room being 16 
by 24 feet and the office 10 by 16 feet. 
The floors in the display room are covered 
with 2% inch oak flooring, and strips of 
inlaid linoleum were laid flush with the 
finish floor where the floor receives con- 
siderable wear. The walls were covered 
with 1 by 12 flat grain fir finish milled 
to a tongue and groove pattern with a 
quarter inch groove at each side to give 
the appearance of a car siding pattern, 
applied to the walls horizontally and fin- 
ished in a dark walnut color and var- 
nished. A small, modernistic counter 


was installed for customer convenience, 
and a combination nail, builder’s hard- 
ware and paint cabinet of similar design 
is also in the display room. A large plate 
glass window in the south wall of the 
display room faces the street. Behind 
this window there is a movable platform 
so that the displays can be changed easily. 

The private office is located directly be- 
hind the display room. The walls are 
finished with knotty pine and the floor 
with inlaid linoleum. 

Filing cabinets, storage room and the 
safe were built into the wall, over the 
basement stair, to leave as much room as 
possible. Windows in the display room 
and office are double hung windows 
with sash balance units, and master 
units were used, as well as casement 
units, in an effort to display many types 
of modern window construction. Roof 
windows were installed in both of the 
roofs to give ample lighting for the alleys 
of the yard. 

There is a full basement under the 
office which is modern in every sense of 
the word. There is a good central heat- 


ing plant, shower bath, lavatory and rest 
room for the employees. 














A miniature reproduction of a Greek 
temple now houses the executive staff 
of the Will A. Cavin group of retail 
lumber yards. The new home office in 
Sturgis, Mich., with its fluted Doric 
columns supporting the porch roof, has 
been given further simplicity by paint- 
ing all outside surfaces, including shut- 
ters, a glistening white. No contrast- 
ing color is used in the trim at all. 

Designed by Robert Seyforth, Chi- 
cago architect, the structure is entirely 
of wood with wide Redwood Anzac 
siding on the outside walls. Windows 
are French type extending to the 
ground, and framed by heavy wooden 
shutters. The floor of the porch is 
Crab Orchard limestone. This 28- 
foot wide by 45-foot deep building en- 
closes three private offices, a general 
office, filing room, coat and wash 





Right: Interior of the general office with 
Kathryn Murray, stenographer (left), 
and Cleopha Schuler, auditor (right), 
among the flowers sent by friends on 
opening day. Right, above: M. S. Rudi- 
sill secretary, with Mr. Cavin since 1907 





rooms. In addition to an automatic, 
air conditioning, oil burning heating 
plant in the basement, there is a 16 by 
26-foot assembly room for organiza- 
tion meetings located there. 

To display various types of materi- 
als, the walls of one of the private 
offices is finished in pecky cypress, an- 
other in gum, and a third has been fin- 
ished with insulating wall board, as has 
all of the ceilings. The general office 
walls are lined with Idaho white pine. 
Maple flooring is in the back room, but 
throughout the other rooms wide Ap- 
palachian oak veneer, 3-ply, anchored 
with pegs and butterflies was used. 
The only plaster in the building is on 
the ceiling of the porch. 

The building fulfills a desire for a 
permanent home office which Will A. 
Cavin, founder and president of the 
firm, has long held. Mr. Cavin has 
been in the lumber business since June 
17, 1906. Associated with him since 
1907 is M. S. Rudisill, secretary. Miss 
Cleopha Schuler, auditor, has been 
with the organization for 23 years, and 
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Left: New home office of the Will A. Cavin 
lumber yards, in Sturgis, Mich. Left, below: 
Will A. Cavin, firm founder and president 


New Home Office 
Marks Revival of 
Grecian Tradition 


Miss Kathryn Murray, stenographer, 
for 4 years. 

Cavin Lumber Yards are operated 
in 11 Michigan towns: at Niles, Ed- 
wardsburg, White Pigeon, Marcellus, 
South Haven, Lawton, Paw Paw, 
Vicksburg, Quincy, Cassopolis, and 
Vandalia. Each lumber yard unit is 
separately incorporated. 
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Paying attention to small details and using sturdy construc- 
tion materials has resulted in the fine structure shown here 
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This is the remodeled home on the farm discussed in the 


Donald Fiedler is the tenant 


Basis for Farm Building Is Balance 


“Judgment in the use of capitol” is 
the apt way in which J. E. Johnson 
defines efficient execution of the farm 
building program. And Mr. Johnson 
should know. He is the manager of 
some sixty farms, most of them being 
within a radius of fifty miles of Cham- 
paign, Illinois. To get the maximum 
return from these properties, it is nec- 
essary that they be managed as effici- 
ently as possible, and efficient manage- 
ment demands a_ balanced, practical 
farm building program. 

Of course, large scale operations, 
such as the one just mentioned, are by 
no means the bulk of the lumber deal- 
er’s rural business, but what has been 
learned here will be applicable to any 
farm property. According to Mr. 
Jghnson, one of the most important 
factors in the farm building program 
is that all the buildings be in “bal- 
ance,” that is, the buildings must be 
adapted to the type of farm on which 
they are used; a small machine shed, 
for example, is poor judgement on a 
farm where a large number of ma- 
chines are used, or a “glorified” resi- 
dence surrounded by a dilapidated col- 
lection of sheds and barns is mute 
testimony to inefficient management. 
Incidentally, Mr. Johnson states that 
the tendency is to improve the dwell- 
ing to the detriment of the other build- 
ings on the farm. 

In support of this contention, the 
writer was taken to one of the farms 
which, under Mr. Johnson’s manage- 
ment, is now undergoing a remodeling 
program, and later other farms were 


visited for purposes of comparison. 

The dwelling itself is not a new 
house, but remodeling has made it an 
attractive, efficient unit, as can be seen 
from the picture. An attractive picket 
fence was placed around the yard and 
this improves its appearance. 

The barn which is illustrated here 
was built several years ago, but it in- 
corporates several features of design 
that are well worthy of note. The 
floor and foundation for several feet 
above grade are of concrete, and there 
is a system of drainage for rain water 
combined with a drainage system in- 
side the barn that keeps the barn in a 
clean, healthy condition. Extra size 
eaves and downspouts are used on this 
barn so that there is no spillage, and 
since the downspouts tie into the 
drainage system that diverts all the 
water away from the building and 
barnyard, there is no accumulation of 
water around the base of the struc- 


Shown here is the 
remodeled corn 
crib on the farm 
under discussion. 
This work was done 
before deteriora- 
tion had gone too 
far, and the crib 
is good for years 
to come 


ture with its’ consequent ill effects. 

The doors have catches for both the 
open and closed positions, so that once 
a door is opened or closed it will not 
swing in the wind or bang against the 
barn, knocking off paint. 

At the time of the visit, the corn 
crib was in the final phase of remodel- 
ing. Inside the crib, additional crib- 
bing had been nailed to the studding 
and many years of useful life were 
added; bracing was also used to 
straighten the building. Adjoining the 
corn crib is the machine shed which is 
used to house the farm’s mechanical 
equipment. 

In contrast to this orderly, balanced 
program, were other farms in the vicin- 
ity. The degree to which the struc- 
tures on each farm were out of bal- 
ance varied, but in support of Mr. 
Johnson’s contention, it was usually 
the dwelling that was overdone to the 
detriment of the other buildings. 











HAT IS a “city lumber yard?” 
VW Also, while we’re asking, what 
is a “town lumber yard?” 

In the course of three days, two 
retailers asked us about it indirectly. 
Without complaining especially, the 
first dealer said he wished the AMErRI- 
cAn LUMBERMAN would give more 
attention to the needs of the town 
dealer and less to the city man. The 
second said he could see little percent- 
age in our giving so much space to 
town methods and thought we ought 
to play up modern, aggressive city 
methods. 

Maybe you can guess the factor that 
stopped us. Yes, that’s right; the first 
man lived and did business in a place 
with six times the population of the 
second man’s town. 


SOMETIMES SIZES OF TOWN AND 
YARD DON'T JIBE 

A city yard, it seems, is not always 
a yard located in a city. Anyway, 





what is a city? Some people think it’s 
a place having a population of half a 
million or more. But some village 
dwellers think a place of 5,000 people 
is a pretty fair city. And if we could 
agree upon population figures, that 
wouldn’t tell us much about the yards. 
This department once visited a yard 
in metropolitan New York that carried 
a stock of less than 40,000 feet. We've 
been told of a town that boasted a 
population of 46 people but that had a 
yard carrying a stock of half a million 
feet. Unusual? Of course. It served 
an area about the size of Connecticut. 
We've seen a town of 1,000 people 
that had thirty lumber yards. Again 
unusual? Certainly. It was an oil 
town near which a big field had been 
brought in a couple of months before. 

A city colossus may have a yard and 
office staff bigger than the population 
of a village that supports a good little 
lumber yard; and of course the me- 
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chanics of buying, accounting and 
delivering can’t be the same. But that 
doesn’t tell you much. The colossus 
may try to make its profits by shrewd 
wholesale buying, and the little fellow 
may make his by creative selling. 


SMALL TOWN METHODS OFTEN 
USED ELSEWHERE 


Maybe we’re getting somewhere. In 
the minds of quite a take of dealers, 
small-town methods are not neces- 
sarily those used in small towns. They 
are methods of guessing what the trade 
will ask for, keeping it in stock and 








selling it on demand at a mark-up that 
will leave a little sugar in the bowl 
at the end of the year. On the record, 
they’re great methods. They’ve eased 
many a veteran down the twilight slope 
in comfort, and sent many a lumber- 
man’s son to college. They’ve done 
it because they’ve 
been used longer ; 
and they’ve been 
used in periods that 
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Movable cross- 
alley bridge, 
mounted on 
wheels and 
tracks and with 
stout guard rail 
useful for lever- 
age, that was 
seen in ware- 
house of New- 
burgh Lumber 
Co. 


have fitted them like a glove. Until the 
customer pattern began to change, they 
were tops. In a good many places 
they still fit and are still tops. 

sy the same token, methods called 
“city” are practiced quite as much 
in smaller places. Our first im- 
pulse is to say that displays, advertis- 
ing, model houses, deferred payments, 
plan service, package selling, co-ordi- 
nated lines and outside salesmanship 
are found quite as often in villages and 
county-seat towns as in the bigger 
places, but that’s probably due to the 
fact that of late we’ve been visiting 
more small cities and villages. Mer- 
chandising is where you find it. 

A veteran association secretary who 
respects the oldtimers personally and 





The long and impressive front of the 

Newburgh (N. Y.) Lumber Co. has 

many show windows that frame in- 

terior displays; it is carefully land- 
scaped 








their methods—where the methods 
will work—tells us that a disturbing 
number of rugged old companies are 
going down; not because competitors 
of ill-will scuttled them, but because 
they were too rugged to change when 
the customer pattern changed. Doing 
nothing, for the first time, has become 
a dangerous policy. 

Newburgh, N. Y., is both a hand- 
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Eastern Concerns Push Quality Construction 
by Extensive Educational Displays -- Traditional 
“Yarding” or Creative Selling Are Used, Ac- 
cording to Local Needs, in Big Towns and Little 


some residence town and an industrial 
center. It’s on the Hudson and not too 
far from New York City for a deter- 
mined commuter. This combination 
may explain why it has one of the 
noted display yards of this area. The 
Newburgh Lumber Co.’s plant is both 
handsome and efficient, has been in use 
long enough to demonstrate its prac- 
tical efficiency and selling power, and 
has been for many years under its 
present management. 

The first thing a person notices is 
the long and impressive front, care- 
fully landscaped. The second is the 
big show windows, framing the interior 
displays. The company features built- 
in cabinets, fireplace fixtures, unpainted 
furniture, garden chairs, bird baths and 
a long line of accessories related to 
building. These things are good lines 
in themselves, and they are aids in 
gaining the interest of prospective 
builders. 

C. W. Fenwick, with whom we 
talked, told us these things have uses 
in getting customers to think of quality 
construction. This doesn’t mean merely 
imposing houses and country estates. 
It means small houses ; relatively inex- 
pensive but correctly designed, built of 
right grades and honestly constructed. 
There are local reasons for pushing 
hard on sound design and construc- 
tion; such as some outside promotion 
that looks good but is a little weak in 
the under-harness. Established eastern 
dealers say they have to work out 


ways of getting the economy of sound 
construction across to the prospective 
owners. The Newburgh Lumber Co.’s 
big plant and extensive displays are 
good background for this missionary 
work, 

In the warehouse there are movable 
bridges across the alleys at second-deck 
height. The bridges 
move on wheels and 
tracks; and _ each 
bridge is wide and 





The commuter 
trade of New- 
burgh company 
explains its carry- 
ing some special 
decorative items 





has a stout guard 
rail on either side. 
When stock is be- 
ing stored in a sec- 
ond-deck bin, the bridge is moved to 
that place; and the guard rails serve as 
leverage points. 

Vernon Sheley, manager of the 
Abbey Lumber Co., Newburgh, was 
away for the day. We're told he is an 
energetic salesman. 


A BAY STATE YARD HAS 
EXTENSIVE SHOWROOM 


The Merrick Lumber Co., of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., is a near neighbor of the 
plant that produces Skinner’s Satin. 
Ask the missus 
about that line. The 








yard occupies a big 
area in the center of 





Among many ac- 
cessories related 
to building that 
are displayed by 
Newburgh com- 
pany is unpainted 
furniture 





this industrial city. 
It has extensive 
show rooms occu- 
pying two or three 






floors; is widely noted for these dis- 
plays. In addition to the more usual 
lines, the company carries a big stock 
of fine house furnishings; a good line 
in itself and one that helps the com- 
pany make contact with people who 
are in the mood to build or remodel. 
It works the other way, too; for home 
builders are prospects for furniture. 
The first floor show room has been 
built with an entrance like the front 
of a residence. By clever designing it 
is made to illustrate a good many 
points of construction, design and fin- 
ish. The company has a big planing 
mill, doing custom work. It has a big 
paint department, separately housed. 
H. J. Bradley, treasurer of the com- 





pany, tells us the Merrick people have 
a descriptive slogan: “From Start to 
Finish.” 

“We haven't done much with pack- 
age selling,’ Mr. Bradley said, “except 
to think about it and to learn what we 
can about its success in other parts 
of the country. New England looks 
upon house building as a mystery. It 
shouldn’t be, for it’s one of the widely 
practiced and widely necessary crafts. 
So we find it necessary to go a long 
way with our customers, trying to take 
this mystery out of the business. We 
count our show rooms, with their 
examples of correct construction, an 
important help. 

‘“Here’s another problem. Real 
estate values are at least temporarily 
down; cause here being removal of 
a few industries whose places have 
not yet been taken. It means that a 
house, no matter how economically 
built, after a year’s occupancy will not 
bring its first cost. The public has ac- 
cepted the fact that a motor car, after 
even brief use, must be sold at a dis- 
count. We are obliged to sell homes 
on the same basis; not for a re-sale 
profit but for use.” 
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Protect Your Customers From Accidents 


The great majority of all accidents 
are preventable. The best preventive 
measures lie in good housekeeping and 
in safety-mindedness. Strict observa- 
tion of the following rules will go far 
to make your store safe for employees 
and customers. 

1. Keep floors and sidewalks clean. 
Many accidents are caused every year 
by broken, oily, or wet floors, and by 
bits of rubbish, pencils, and so on. 


2. During the winter months, make 


it a point to keep the sidewalks clear 
of snow and ice. If ice cannot be re- 
moved, sprinkle sand or salt on the 
surface. 

3. Make certain that steps and ap- 


proaches are properly surfaced and in 
good repair. Sloping approaches 
should be covered with rubber mats, or 
the concrete be roughed up into 
grooves, to provide proper foothold for 
aged and infirm people, and for those 
who may be a little off-balance because 
they are carrying packages. 


4. Keep the aisles clear of sacks, 
boxes, pieces of lumber, hand trucks, 
or other obstructions. Clerks filling 
stock often leave containers of mer- 
chandise in the aisle when interrupted 
to answer a telephone or to wait on 
trade. Such oversights may have seri- 
ous consequences. 


5. If it is necessary to leave crates 














| Hered a Timely Tip 


The main alley along the side of the lumber and other material stor- 
age sheds of the Middendorf Lumber Co., Quincy, IIl., has been named 
appropriately Mid Alley. Driveways off the alley are given names 
significant of the kind of material to be found in the sheds and ware- 
houses facing the driveways. To establish these names, guide customers, 
and perform the usual functions of street signs, metal brackets similar 





the names of various yard alleys and streets mounted in them. The 
brackets are sufficiently high to clear all entering and departing trucks, 
and to deter attempts of mischievous boys to tamper with them. At the 
same time they can be read easily by passers-by. The signs have some 
degree of real utility, and their novelty captures the attention of cus- 


| 

| 

| 
} to those used on the city streets have been obtained and installed with 
|| tomers. Typical names are Asphalt Ave., Yellow Pine, White Pine, etc. 














or boxes temporarily in the vicinity of 
customer traffic, make certain that 
there are no nails or rough surfaces 
protruding. A customer who snags his 
trousers on a nail or sliver naturally 
becomes irritated. Even though the 
merchant pays for the damage, a breach 
of relations may develop. 

6. Watch the condition of display 
fixtures, counter and tables to make 
certain that no splintered surfaces are 
left exposed. Remember that a com- 
mon sliver may sometimes cause a 
serious infection. If this happens, you 
are liable to the customer. It pays to 
frequently inspect counters, shelves, 
and other fixtures, repairing broken 
surfaces as soon as they are discovered. 
To make a simple repair of this kind, 
trim the sliver away, cutting in the 
direction opposite that of the original 
split. Then smooth off the surface, 
sandpaper, and apply paint. 

7. If your store is equipped with 
a sidewalk elevator shaft, make certain 
that it is properly protected. Movable 
barricades should be built for place- 
ment on the open sides of the shaft 
doors and tops of doors should be con- 
spicuously painted with warning signs 
which are visible both when the shaft 
is open and when it is closed. 

8. Whenever a window pane is 
cracked or broken see that it is pro- 
tected immediately, and replaced as 
soon as possible. Children walking 
along the street have a habit of running 
their fingers across the surfaces of 
store windows. A youngster whose 
hand encounters a large crack can sus- 
tain a severe cut. To eliminate this 
hazard, immediately after a break oc- 
curs cover the crack with adhesive tape. 

9. Avoid building extra tall or 
bulky displays which might be toppled 
over onto someone; children in par- 
ticular. Wide, clear aisles pay divi- 
dends both in safety and in customer 
good will. 

10. If you should display any mer- 
chandise on an overhead shelf or ledge 
of your store, insist that clerks use 
proper care in removing it for sale. 
Many people have a careless habit of 
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Be WARM and 
Comfortable 
ALL WINTER 





Storm windows help a great 
deal in keeping the home 
comfortably warm during cold 
weather. Prices are low start- 
ing from $1.08. 


Storm Doors are almost a 
necessity in the average home 
where most of the heat leaks 
are in the doorways. Doors 
are priced as low as $4.75. 


Weather Stripping, installed 
in doors and windows, will 
help keep the house warmer 
end save on fuel bills. We 
have a complete selection of 
all kinds. 














Rooling should be checked. In 
many cases heat leakage is so 
great it wastes as much as 33 
per cent of the fuel. Come 
here for best seiection and 
lowest price. 





MICHIGAN SHORE 


LUMBER 
& SUPPLY CO. 


Two Phones 289-290 
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taking down heavy ledge goods by 
pushing them off with a pole or hook. 
Naturally, they expect to catch the 
article as it comes down, but if they 
fail to do so, either they or a customer 
may be injured. 


11. Use the safety warning signs 
furnished by your insurance agent or 
company. Post this material conspicu- 
ously as soon as it comes in, usually 
the first of each month. 

12. Don’t over-economize with light 
anywhere, from the farthest corner of 
the back room to the front door. Many 
an umnecessary accident has been 
caused by nothing more than poor 
illumination. Good lighting is one of 
the best forms of accident prevention. 
Examine all electrical fixtures and ap- 
pliances frequently, making certain that 
there are no exposed cords or short 
sockets from which customers or em- 
ployees might receive shocks. Also 
make certain that overhead light globes 
are kept tightly fastened to obviate any 
danger of a globe dropping on a cus- 
tomer’s head. 

13. If you provide chairs for cus- 
tomers anywhere in your establish- 
ment, make certain that broken or 
poorly balanced ones are discarded. 





Wise Little Animal Is the 
Saucy Squirrel 


Bre’r Squirrel, though a lover of 
nuts, is far from being “nutty” in the 
colloquial sense of that word. On the 
contrary, this saucy little animal is en- 
dowed with prudence and foresight to 
a degree that might well be emulated 
by humans. His motto and slogan, if 
squirrels have a slogan, are “Get Ready 
for Winter!” .That’s what wise house- 
holders are doing right now. The 
squirrels are getting ready by caching 
nuts, while homeowners are preparing 
by repairing their storm doors and 
windows, or ordering new ones from 
their lumber dealer. A little remind- 
ing by the dealer to do this, as well as 
to look after needed roofing repairs, 
weatherstripping of openings etc. is in 
order. Insulation of course is a live 
theme for a dealer’s advertising and 
sales endeavor at all times but espe- 
cially at this season, as a defense 
against cold, and a fuel saver. Bre’r 
Squirrel broadcasts from the top of this 
page, where he heads a clever and 
timely advertisement of the Michigan 
Shore Lumber & Supply Co., South 
Haven, Mich., now appearing in the 
local newspaper of that community. 
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Dealer Sells Houses More Easily 
by Building Them First 


C. G. Tunberg, manager, Tekamah 
Lumber & Coal Co., Tekamah, Nebr., has 
found that it is much easier for him to 
build a house first and then sell it, than it 
is for him to sell the house from the plans 
and other selling tools. In a comment ad- 
dressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Tekamah House No. | 


he states, “I would compare it to the sale 
of an automobile. It is lots easier to take 
a car out to the prospect and let him or 
her see it and feel it, than to take a book 
of pictures and specifications out and try 
to sell from them.” 

Three houses have been built under this 
plan recently, one is under construction at 
the present time and the erection of two 





Tekamah House No. 2 


more is contemplated for this Fall. The 
three houses which have been completed 
are shown here. All are four room houses 
with bath and full basement, completely 
modern. Each has a dining space either 
in the kitchen or in the living room. The 
cost of the three was as follows: the house 
with no garage, $2,900; the house with 





Tekamah House No. 3 


attached garage, $3,400, and the house 
with detached garage, $3,650. 

The homes which are planned may be 
larger than those which wereso quickly 
sold, according to Mr. Tunberg. 
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Dealer ''Gets a Lot of Fun" 
Out of His Business 


A traveling editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has recently had a nice 
visit with Clyde R. McFarland, pro- 
prietor of the Lake Delton Lumber 
Co., located at that point in Wisconsin. 
Mr. McFarland is a lumber dealer who 
thoroughly enjoys his business of help- 
ing supply the needs of his community 
in lumber and other building materials. 
He bought the yard about nine years 
ago, and had enjoyed a nice and grow- 
ing trade ever since. The plant is lo- 
cated on one of the State highways 
entering the business section of the 
above named resort town. Much, if 
not most, of his trade is for building 
and repairs of resort cottages and tour- 
ist cabins. 

An unusual and very interesting fea- 
ture of this plant is that it is a combina- 
tion of Mr. McFarland’s place of busi- 
ness and his home. The part designed 
for business use, and that designed for 
use as a home, are in a sense separate 


structures, 


although adjoining, in fact 
united, as will be observed from the 
photograph. The combined structure, 
which exemplifies the Cape Cod type 
of architecture, was designed by Mr. 
McFarland. 


The portion seen at the right in the 
photograph is Mr. McFarland’s home, 
and that at the left is his shed and 
warehouse. At right of the shed por- 
tion, behind the triple windows, are 
his office and display rooms. 

The ground in front of the entire 
property is terraced, and stone retain- 
ing walls (on two levels) are provided. 
The ensemble is completed with an at- 
tractive lawn and small evergreen trees. 

In the picture Mr. McFarland may 
be discerned, seated on the stone re- 
taining wall, with his pet hunting dog; 
which leads us to mention that he is 
an enthusiastic outdoor man, keen for 
various sports, including hunting and 


Clyde R. McFar- 
land shows Amer- 
ican Lumberman 
representative how 
easily overhead 
door operates 


fishing. He has a collection of fine 
guns, and belongs to the local gun club. 
Said Mr. McFarland to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative: “I get a 
lot of fun out of running a lumber yard 
in this community.” It may be assumed 
that he would get a lot of fun out of 
running a lumber yard in any com- 


The portion at left 
is the place of busi- 
ness, and that at 
the right is the 
home of Mr. Mce- 
Farland and family 


munity where he could enjoy the out- 
of-doors, which he loves second only 
to his business and family. 

The writer further noticed that the 
shed entrance is equipped with a 
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Frantz overhead door, which is recom- 
mended by this dealer to his trade for 
garages, and similar uses. He demon- 
strated how easily the door is manipu- 
lated, as shown by accompanying snap- 
shot, taken at the moment. 





A DEALER recently said to us that 
he didn’t think much of our idea that 
many customers would buy goods, if 
suggested to them, not originally on 
their mental shopping list when they 
entered the store. “Don’t like to blow 
our own horn too much,” he said. 
Who, then, is going to blow it? He 
added that the day before a drug store 
clerk had “made him sore” by suggest- 
ing that he also buy some razor blades, 
when all he had asked for was shaving 
soap. “Did you buy the blades,” we 
asked. “Yes, dang it, I did,” was his 
reply; and what’s more, before I left 
the store the guy had sold me a brush 
and comb and a fountain pen. It 
makes me mad to think about it!’ 








rob unwary retailers. 


publication. 














RACKET NO. 3—The "Tap System" 


NOTE—This is the third in a series of exposures of common rackets that 


The racketeer is armed with imposing credentials, solicit- 
ing donations for a charitable cause, presenting a donation 
list that will be published in a prominent local paper. He will 
take as little as a nickel, if he can’t get more, his aim being 
to get the dealer’s signature, which later appears, forged, by 
tracing, on a contract for advertising space in a non-existent 
The forged contracts are later presented for 
payment, and in a surprising number of cases, the “donors” 
buy. Those who pay without investigation are called “Taps.” 
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Boys of 
Oregon 


Prove Skill 
In Building 


Herewith are printed three very 


interesting photographs—one showing 
the Lane County 4-H Club’s exhibit 
for the State Fair, as the work of four 
Clubs is loaded on a 40-foot truck in 
front of the County 4-H Club Build- 
ing, Eugene, Ore., ready to begin the 
75-mile run to the Fair. There are 12 
buildings on the truck, which was made 








County Club's exhibit loaded on truck for trip to State Fair 


College Summer School scholarships, 
each good for expenses and tuition for 
the two weeks session next June; and 
O. H. Hughson, fieldman of the State 
Building Congress, reports that funds 
are already pledged to pay the bill 
($180). Mr. Hughson also reports 


This is a view of the 4-H Building Club's exhibit at the Lane County Fair, at 
Eugene, Ore. The work shown was all done in the past year. The two boys 
shown are from a group of sixteen, who have carried it on in their High School, 
as part of their school work, for three years. Three of the group worked with 
tools during the summer vacation. The program for their fourth and last year 
will be wood bridge construction, and residences. Twenty-four boys are taking 


the work this year. 


"This picture is significant," writes Fieldman O. H. 


Hughson, in charge of this work 


for Tony Gill, an Italian farmer, for 
hauling flax. 

Another photograph shows 19 4-H 
Club miniature buildings placed on the 
Fair grounds lawn under a grove of 
oaks. Ten thousand people visited the 
“show.” 

Thousands of pieces of literature 
from the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Western Pine As- 
sociation, with miniature Red Cedar 
shingles, were passed out; and a lib- 
eral “bribe” offered to kids for any 
discards picked up on the grounds 
failed to bring in a single piece. Over 
in the Agricultural Building the Wey- 
erhaeuser film “Trees and Men” ran 
twice every day. 

On this showing of Building Con- 
struction the judges awarded 15 State 


collections in hand to amount of 
$121.25 to pay for power tools for the 


West Salem (Ore.) Boys’ Workshop. 


Full of enthusiasm as ever for the 
work with boys to which he has unsel- 


fishly given himself for more than 
seven years, Mr. Hughson says: “A 
flaming future is rolling up over the 
skyline, and we as magicians in wood 
owe it to the boys of our country who 
have constructive intelligence to show 
them how builders’ tools can help 
them meet life’s problems that wait 
ahead. This Building Construction 
project can do that trick—it is doing 
it so far as I am able to put it to 
work.” 


BREAKING POINT? 
[Austin (Tex.) Tribune] 


The number of employees working 
for the Federal Government has in- 
creased about 44 percent during the 
past nine years. Today we count the 
employees of Federal, State, and local 
government by the millions. It is time 
for the people to begin to realize that 
no State or nation can maintain the 
principles of democratic government if 
it progressively, year by year, con- 
tinues to delegate more power to the 
government and to put more and more 
people on the government payroll. 
There is somewhere a breaking point, 
there is somewhere an end where gov- 
ernient begins to be the master of the 
people rather than the servant of the 
people. Many people think we are 
nearing that point now. 








Ten thousand visitors to Oregon State Fair viewed this exhibit 
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E. Pretty good trade the President 
made the other day—destroyers for naval 
bases and all that. 

I. Yes, it was a splendid way to imple- 
ment the 118-year-old policy of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine—but we will have to go 
much farther than military measures. 


E. How come? 

I. We must protect the Western Hem- 
isphere from two types of invasion other 
than military, i.e., political and economic 
invasion—if we are to successfully main- 
tain our Monroe Doctrine. 





E. I agree that our standard of living 
is sure to bear the brunt of either mili- 
tary or economic invasion. Even if the 
war is a stalemate, we will meet most 
desperate competition from hard-pressed 
and war famished countries which must 
export to maintain even a standard of 
living far below ours. 


I. Yes, it sums up to this. If we are to 
improve or maintain our own standard 
of living we must improve that of the 
countries with which we elect to trade. 
It is well known that changes in eco- 
nomic circumstances are accompanied 
almost universally by changes in political 
belief and moral and cultural practices. 
We must unite Central and South Amer- 
ican countries with us in a uniform eco- 
nomic and political ideology. 


E. Protection from economic invasion 
would appear to be the most difficult as 
well as the most basic of the three prob- 
lems. 


I. Right! If we can solve the eco- 
nomic problem in a democratic pattern 
we will have little difficulty with the po- 
litical and sociological problems, and will 
minimize the military one. Our most im- 
portant action will be on the economic 
front. 


E. The trouble is that the 21 Central 
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and South American states produce es- 
sentially the same surpluses that we do. 

I. Yes, aside from coffee, cocoa, and 
bananas, they have surpluses of the same 
agricultural products that we do—wool, 
sugar, corn, wheat, hides, beef, cotton, 
etc. 

E. Their economy is essentially agri- 
cultural, too. 

I. We could sell them textiles, ma- 
chines, automobiles, chemicals, consumer 
goods, and armaments, but we would 
have to take our payment largely in agri- 
cultural and universal products of which 
we already have an abundance. 


E, And the difficulty is that totalita- 
rian Germany, Italy, Spain and to a lesser 
extent Japan, not only have great need 
for the food, textile, and universal sur- 
pluses of Central and South America but 
also have the ability to export the ma- 
chinery, chemicals, armaments, consumer 
goods, etc. that these countries need. Fur- 
thermore, 50 to 60 percent of Latin- 
American surpluses have gone to the 
totalitarian countries in the past. 


I. This fundamental condition makes 
the economic implementing of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine an extremely difficult prob- 
lem, and yet I agree that the protection 
of our form of government in the Amer- 
icas is dependent on adequate extension 
of our Latin American trade. Democ- 
racy must offer and sell a more alluring 
alternative than the bartering blandish- 
ments of the dictator States. We must 
make the Monroe Doctrine not only a 
military premise but an economic, social, 
and moral one—an instrument for mutual 
development and service. 





E. The cartel plan seems to be a step 
in the right direction. 

I. It certainly is, but it is only a step; 
if the war is long continued we cannot 
indefinitely finance the agricultural sur- 
plus of 21 countries. 


E. Nor do I believe that we can per- 
manently act as a broker between the 
totalitarian nations and the Americas. 
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Looking “South of the Border” 
“Good Neighbors” and Building 


SCENE: Union League Club, Chicago--Luncheon. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: The Editor, designated in 
the dialog by letter ‘‘E’’, and a Well Known Build- 
ing Industrialist, designated by letter ‘'I’’ 


New York 


I. It appears that we need a more 
practical and permanent plan for pro- 
tecting our American neighbors from the 
doctrinal penetration by the totalitarian 
States along with their goods. We must 
encourage South American countries to 
emulate our standard of living, our eco- 


nomic philosophies, and our governmental 
objectives. 


E. Easier said than done! Do you see 
any way out? How might we implement 
a policy of Western Hemisphere protec- 
tion from economic and political pene- 
tration? How can we promote such 


Hemisphere solidarity? 


I. I have a glimmer of an idea that 


might work, and it deeply concerns the 
building industry. 

E. You intrigue me, to say the least. 
Let’s have it. 


I. Well, from my observation of the 
Central and South American countries 
that I have visited, there is comparatively 
little middle-class housing. 


E. Yes, I think that holds true of 
nearly all of our 21 Republican neigh- 
bors. I think toe that the middle classes 
are numerically much smaller in propor- 
tion to the total population than ours. 


I. Have you observed that a large 
middle class and democracy seem to 
flourish together ? 


E. Yes; social progress, or the hope 
of it, is the strongest force in a democ- 
racy. The opportunity to better oneself, 
to rise above the economic stratum in 
which one is born, is inherent in our 
conception of liberty. 

I. And thus strengthening the middle 
classes is the surest way to protect de- 
mocracy. 

E. That's true, but do you propose to 
help build a larger middle class in our 
neighboring countries? 


I. Well, perhaps that is a little ideal- 
istic, but let’s examine the proposition 
and set up a few premises. You agree 
that we must divert a part of the labor 
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producing surplus food to the production 
of something else. What better than 
housing ? 

E. You have me there; especially in- 
dividual family owned housing. Our 
country has demonstrated that there is a 
correlation between individually owned 
housing and a democratic economy. 
Widespread real property ownership has 
proved to be the strongest bulwark of 
our democracy, and the building industry 
has been the gyroscope of our capitalistic 
economy—the faster it has spun the 
steadier our ship. 


I. Right; looking back over our own 
history, home building has been one of 
the primary—if not the most basic— 
causes of the growth of our prosperity 
and our large middle class. 


E. Yes, each wave of home construc- 
tion has been followed by a wave of in- 
dustrial construction and development. 
Few realize the tremendous scope of in- 
dustries related to housing. Housing and 
industrialization move forward together. 
Transportation and personal service in- 
dustries also expand proportionately. 
When you contrast the 10 million private 
enterprises employing workers in the U.S. 
with the 600,000 in the 21 Central and 
South American republics with a gross 
population about two-thirds of ours, you 
can see the potentiality here! 
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I. And these improvements will create 
still greater family demands for still more 
and better food and housing. 


E. Beyond question that is the way 
our standard of living grew to be the 
highest in the world, and in 300 years 
we have acquired 400 billions of dollars 
in wealth—most of which is in real prop- 
erty owned by the middle classes. But 
do you expect it will take another 300 
years to duplicate this process in Central 
and South America? 


I. I hope not. I have two decades of 
my alloted three score and ten left, and 
if we can activate this process soon, I 
expect to live to see the day when the 
standard of living of our Western 
Hemisphere neighbors will equal that of 
ours today—while our own will also be 
increased, but much less rapidly. 


E. How would you go about it? 


I. We must make property owners of 
all these nationals who save or can be 
taught to save. We've got to make an 
improved standard of living the most in- 
teresting thing in the world to those who 
need it most. We can do so by coupling 
it with reasonable job security and pro- 
vision for unsuspected emergencies. 

E. How would you speed up the 
process? 


I. You must admit that we have 





Fork Truck Moves Lumber Pile as a Unit 


Loncview, WasH., Oct. 11—The Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., at its mill here, piles sawn 
lumber onto skids at the saw, stacks it in 
temporary piles, loads it into freight cars, 
shunts it to its East Side warehouse, tiers 
it to the roof, withdraws it on order, and 
stows it into cars for rail shipment. The 
stock never leaves the skids from saw to 
freight car. A Clark Fork Truck, made by 
the Clark Tructractor Division of Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., handles 
thee operations at the mill and another tier- 
ing truck of the same model stores and loads 





the lumber at the warehouse. The illustra- 
tion shows the truck operator jockeying a 
skid load into position for tiering. 

The gas-powered fork truck is made in a 
number of models with capacities rated from 
2000 to 7000 pounds. According to the 
manufacturer the trucks travel from one to 
seven and one-half m.p.h., are able to climb 
ramps under load, thread narrow aisles and 
turn around in a freight car. They pick up 
a cleated load, tilt it back ten degrees for 
riding, elevate it to the desired height and 
tilt it forward three degrees for tiering. 


The accompanying 
illustration . shows a 
Clark Fork truck in 
service at the Long- 
Bell mill, Longview, 
Wash. The operator 
is seen jockeying a 
skid load into position 
for tiering 


learned a lot about fitting families into 
homes—especially during the last two 
decades. In developing housing in the 
Americas, we will have the benefit of all 
of the technology and machinery we have 
developed and can avoid most of the mis- 
takes we have made. The efficiency of 
the process should be increased by sev- 
eral hundred percent and the time re- 
quired shortened materially. 


E. Asa matter of fact, we are build- 
ing less efficiently than we know how 
because of the many traditions, inhi- 
bitions, subversive tactics, restrictive 
techniques, and other drawbacks which 
have fastened themselves on our con- 
struction industry and which we do not 
seem to have the power to shake off. 


I. In other words, we are like the 
farmer who was asked to take a short 
course on improved farming who said, 
“I’m not farming half as good as I know 
how now!” Enough could be saved over 
our customary practices in the scientific 
production and distribution of homes to 
guarantee the credit. 


E. Exactly! Our techniques of financ- 
ing have also made tremendous advances 
—particularly in the last ten years. 


I. You are right. Financing may be 
the entry key to the solution of the entire 
problem. Latin-American credit -struc- 
tures are being undermined and jeop- 
ardized by blockaded markets for their 
products. 


E. Well, we certainly have most of 
the gold in the world as a basis for credit 
extension. 


I. Yes, and if I am right, it won't 
be necessary to move an ounce of it out 
of the country. Now don’t laugh. I pro- 
pose that we start by salvaging and 
moving the League of Democratic Na- 
tions and the International Bank of 
Settlements to where the gold is—to Fort 
Knox, New York, or Washington; and 
set up with it an international air and 
naval policing force. This would give 
us a mutual assurance of the sanctity of 
treaties, contracts and the fulfillment of 
obligations. 


E. How would you segregate or define 
eligible democracies? 


I. Any country would be eligible 
which was interested in what we know in 
the U. S. A. as freedom—which might 
be broadly defined as: Government by 
the representatives of the majority 
checked by a vigorous and vociferous 
minority which may at stated intervals 
become a majority through the use of 
persuasion instead of force—and whose 
members realize that the very existence 
of that freedom is threatened today as 
never before by the growth of the totali- 
tarian philosophy, and that they should 
be studying every conceivable technique 
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for giving a reasonable assurance that 
such freedom will endure. 


E. Well said! I like the idea of a 
federation of democracies with headquar- 
ters where the bulk of the democracies’ 
gold is located. Certainly too, locking up 
the gold has proved so far to be a bene- 
ficial check on human greed. 


I. That’s just the point. The feder- 
ated governments would keep the gold 
locked up and earmarked to the credit 
of each and every country owning or 
borrowing a portion of it. 


E. I see; you would earmark a certain 
amount of gold for the establishment of 
a housing industry and the diversion of 
surplus food production to the production 
of needed housing in each of the Central 
and South American countries. 


I. Yes, and currency would be issued 
for each country against the earmarked 
gold borrowed from us. This currency 
would not only be backed by the issuing 
nation, but by the Bank of International 
Settlements. It would be used for the 
building of logging operations, saw mills, 
brick plants, cement plants, glass plants, 
plants for the production of all of the 
materials needed in housing. The de- 
velopment, operation and housing of the 
physical production plant would in itself 
absorb much labor in each country which 
is now employed in the production of 
surplus agricultural products. 


E. Another lot of the credit could be 
used to establish home financing and sav- 
ings structures similar to our Home Loan 
Bank and Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations. The longer the term of 
credit the more permanent and beneficial 
the effect. 


I. Right! I see you are with me. 
And still more credit would be used for 
the establishment of a building industry 
retailing structure. 

E. Of what type? 

I. That is one place where we could 
leap ahead of our own practices. Instead 
of having a dozen types of retailers and 
a score of types of building mechanics 
we could have one arcade in each retail 
market where the consumer could buy 
every product and service pertaining to 
housing of families, live stock, machinery, 
produce, industry, and culture. The cen- 
ter of the arcade would be a department 
store where consumption items like paint 
and brushes, hardware, decorative items, 
appliances, etc. would be sold to the carry- 
away trade. Heavier items would be 
found in separate departments like plumb- 
ing, heating, remodeling and repair, in- 
sulation, electrical, woodworking, fuel, 
etc. The arcade would also include com- 
plete real estate and rental offices as well 
as a branch of the Savings and Loan 
Association. One department would be 
devoted to houses-ready-for-sale, and this 
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department would handle “used” or trade- 
in properties. The arcade would also be 
headquarters for construction mechanics 
and superintendents who would build all 
projects that were sold before construc- 
tion. 


E. But where would you get the me- 
chanics to do the actual building? The 
only technology the agrarian groups know 
is food production. 

I. Mechanics would be trained to do 
all types of skilled building work as in- 
dividuals. Think of the savings there! 
You've seen Latin-American labor do 
marvelous work with a machete — they 
can learn to use building tools too! We 
could foster a Building Industry course 
in every Latin-American school. 


E. Agricultural housing would come 
in for special attention, too, would it not? 
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and such projects as the Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations. Besides, there 
is but one alternative, and that is the one 
we are fighting against. 


E. I suppose some kind of a limited 
dividend cerporation, with an interna- 
tional charter, would be indicated. 

I. Yes, it would be vital that both 
interest rates on borrowed money and 
capital returns would be kept reasonably 
low. 


E. Would all of the necessary capital 
be supplied by the U. S. A.? 

I. Three types of investment would 
be advisable—a nominal amount by U. S. 
private industry, a greater amount (in 
total) from private and public funds in 
each country concerned, and the required 
bulk of long-term credit by the U. S. 
Government (earmarked gold). 








Shown in the accom- 
panying photograph 
is a Caterpillar trac- 
tor made by the 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill., at 
Camp 14, 30 miles 
northeast of Placer- 
ville, Calif., Michigan- 
California Lumber 
Co., Camino, Calif. 
This model, known as 
“Diesel D7 Tractor 
and Hyster Winch" is 
skidding logs to a 
landing, a 1,500 ft. 
haul, or approximate- 
ly 40,000 ft. per eight 
hours 





I. Right! In my opinion it would 
take all of each country’s agricultural 
labor one year, or 20 percent of it for 
five years, to construct an efficient agri- 
cultural housing plant. 


E. Sounds like a workable pattern all 
right, but where would you get the brains 
to manage a large number of such retail 
establishments? 


I. Temporarily, we would have to 
train and use building industrialists from 
the United States whose primary job 
would be to train citizens of each country 
as rapidly as possible to handle the job. 


E. The training problem would be 
enormous, wouldn’t it? How would you 
get started with such a plan? 

I. It would have to be an administra- 
tive conibination of private industry with 
government support and assistance, not 
only on the part of our own government, 
but of that of each participating nation. 


E. You are getting a little complicated 
there. How can private industry and 
miscellaneous governments share the ad- 
ministration of such a project? 

I. True, it is difficult, but we have sev- 
eral examples of success in the R. F. C. 


E. Where would the control of the 
project be? 


I. Probably in an international board 
of directors made up in part by the chair- 
man of administrative boards in each 
nation participating—but it would be dif- 
ficult to plan specifically until a thorough 
survey of the problem is made. 


E. What then would be the first step? 


I. A start might be had by the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of State setting up a 
planning committee with qualified repre- 
sentatives from present International 
economic and political groups (Western 
Hemisphere) such as the Inter-American 
Development Commission and the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee, the departments of 
States and Commerce, R. F. C., Home 
Loan Bank, and representatives from all 
building material manufacturing institu- 
tions in the U. S. who trade importantly 
with Central and South American coun- 
tries. 


E. And detailed plans for hemisphere 
action will be worked out by these. This 
planning group would plan, implement, 
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man, and finance a thorough survey of 
the housing problem in each of the 21 
countries with special emphasis on the 
facilities, capital, and executive leader- 
ship available in each country’s building 
industry. 


I. Yes, these surveys would be the 
basis of a planned economy of the 
Western Hemisphere. This survey should 
be financed by private capital or by gov- 
ernmental funds available without special 
legislation. 


E. I can see the importance of that— 
any enabling legislation should be pre- 
sented only after most careful planning. 


I. Yes, when the survey reports were 
completed the planning committee would 
not only set up a permanent plan, but 
would recommend legislation to finan- 
cially implement and control the plan. 


E. Right! Planning must be imple- 
mented with brains, machinery, and gold, 
and above all motivated with action. Un- 
doubtedly a considerable amount of man- 
power would be needed from the U. S. 
building industry to carry out this plan. 


I, There would eventually be openings 
for several hundred qualified executives 
and instructors who would have the en- 
ergy to master Spanish and/or Portu- 
guese. 


E. These building industry factors 
from the U. S. would train qualified in- 
dustrialists in each country to replace 
them as executives as rapidly as practic- 
able, would they not? 


I. Absolutely. The success of the whole 
plan would be predicated on a basic pol- 
icy of avoiding either the semblance of, 
or actual exploitation of our neighbor- 
ing peoples. Dividends would be lim- 
ited (with adequate reserves against un- 
usual risks—refundable if not used), and 
only such international control exercised 
—and only so long—as would be neces- 
sary to protect public and private U. S. 
investment. 


E. The idea would be to eventually 
place control in the hands of the nationals 
concerned? 


I. Exactly, and as rapidly as_practic- 
able! 


E. I am not sure that is right. Where 
would we get off? 


I. Five things can prevent any lower- 
ing of our standard of living in world 
competition: money power, machine 
power, human efficiency, and adequate 
military defense with enlightened disin- 
terested administration. 


E. Assuming these, what specific gains 
would we secure? 


I. We would have our dividends on 
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private capital, the interest on U. S. 
Government loans, safe long-term invest- 
ments (earmarked gold in the Interna- 
tional Bank of Settlements), large sales of 
machinery and consumer goods, and the 
protection of our own standard of living 
against any lowering through the exten- 
sion of the Totalitarian philosophy to our 
hemisphere. In fact, our own standard of 
living would be somewhat improved 
through the expenditure of our interna- 
tional dividends on travel and luxury 
items from our neighbor countries. Fur- 
thermore, we might find the solution of 
our own unemployment problem by find- 
ing a pattern for the elimination of the 
uneconomies in U. S. housing. 


E. It all sounds quite idealistic to me! 


I. That’s not an indictment necessar- 
ily—a great Englishman once said that 
every important achievement of the hu- 
man race was first idealistically con- 
ceived, then carried out with practical 
methods. This plan is a specific combi- 
nation of the idealistic and the realistic— 
the altruistic and the practical. One does 
not necessarily preclude the other. 


E. Maybe yowre right. One thing 
that bothers me ts the time element— 
wont agricultural surpluses continue to 
pile up inordinately while the housing 
plan gets going? 


I. Undoubtedly. But we have another 
safety valve that must be worked to the 
limit—Chemurgy. Chemurgic develop- 
ments of the last few years indicate that 
by careful planning and maximum util- 
ization of chemurgic techniques a large 
quantity of these agricultural surpluses 
could be translated into much needed 
chemicals and plastics in the interim pe- 
riod while the housing program was de- 
veloping. 


E. I see. If a practical chemurgic 
plan supported the housing plan, tempo- 
rary surpluses could be stored in ware- 
houses for ultimate chemurgic utilization 
and warehouse receipts used for the tem- 
porary financing required. The present 
cartel plan would then handle the imme- 
diate emergency. 


I. Splendid idea! Our planning com- 
mittee should include experts in chem- 
urgy and crop diversification. 


E. Again we see the crucial need for 
education, 


I. We must be careful how we handle 
that. The educational process must be 
one of seeking for a mutual understand- 
ing. In true humility, we should ap- 
proach the educational program with the 
principle that we too have much to learn 
and the position of student and in- 
structor should be frequently reversed— 
bringing a sense of togetherness as we 
progress. We must talk their language 


with an appreciative and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of their viewpoint. 


E. We have agreed never to resort to 
force. The only other road is education. 
We must develop a Western Hemisphere 
esprit de corps, morale, unity, team spirit, 
or mutual loyalty on a basis of equality, 
friendliness, partnership, and neighborli- 
ness. A big selling job must be done! 


I. Right, but have you observed how 
closely selling parallels education and 
persuasion. In fact, a perfect sales job 
would be a perfect mutual understanding 
and benefit. 


E. Our hardest job would be to sell 
these neighboring countries the fact that 
we are not out to exploit them. Most 
Latins are realists you know, and our 
record in this respect is not too perfect. 


I. I am compelled to admit that that is 
true, but if our private industrialists who 
participate in this movement can achieve 
the necessary disinterestedness—if our 
hearts and minds are right, we will suc- 
ceed. 


E. I am optimist enough to believe 
that we are not lacking such objective 
leadership in the building industry. 


I. We must not only convince the 
Latin-American peoples of the sincerity 
of our desire for mutual benefit but we 
must also develop and sell a practical 
basis for international justice, integrity, 
cooperation, coordination, faith, goodwill, 
and reciprocity. 


E. A difficult job, but even the most 
disillusioned realists in our democracies 
are beginning to realize that the restora- 
tion of these principles is the only hope 
for mankind—but what would be the ul- 
timate effect on the U. S. building indus- 
try? 

I. It could not help but be stimulating 
and salutary. We would have before us 
an actual demonstration of what could 
be done in the production of housing 
packages if the restrictions on efficient 
engineering, construction, and distribu- 
tion that exist in our building industry 
were removed. 


E. A final dividend would be to show 
ourselves the advantages of coordination 
and integration—a proof that govern- 
mental-industrial coordination is prac- 
ticable in a democracy. 


I. Summing up, this suggestion has 
merit only if there are sufficient enlight- 
ened leaders in the building industry who 
have the disinterestedness and objectiv- 
ity to temporarily place the making of 
money secondary to the organization of a 
big job. I believe that we have such 
leaders. 


E. Well, it won’t hurt to send up this 
“trial balloon” and see what happens; and 
the industrialist and the editor will wel- 
come comments and suggestions. 
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Pacific Logging Congress Meets 


Large Attendance and Enthusiasm Feature 3ist 


Annual. 


Packed with informative talks, motion 
pictures and demonstrations that touched 
upon practically every phase of the industry, 
the 31st annual meeting of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress was held Oct. 2-5, in Vic- 
toria, B. C. The congress, in attendance 
and enthusiasm, equaled previous high marks 
and in some respects set new figures. At- 
tendance at the opening session Wednesday 
morning, Oct. 2, and at the annual Young 
Loggers banquet the same evening exceeded 
totals of any previous meeting, Secretary 
Whisnant declared. The congress was the 
second one to be held in Victoria and the 
third in Canada. 

Truman W. Collins, Portland, Ore., was 
elected president, and A. A. Lausmann and 
A. Whisnant, both of Portland, Ore. were 
elected as vice president and secretary re- 
spectively. 

The congress got under way with an eight 
o’clock breakfast Oct. 2 at the Empress 
Hotel where a girls’ drill team entertained. 
C. Dewey Anderson, now president of the 
B. C. Loggers’ Association told about the 
Junior Fire Wardens, who, outfitted in 
green caps and ties and red shirts, would 
help in any way needed. He said the move- 
ment was one to teach good forest practice 
to children, and commented on the fact that 
the B. C. association maintains a lecture car. 

Mr. Anderson explained that junior 
wardens act as fire lookouts all over the 
province and—of more importance—warn 
their friends against practices that will start 
fires. “With the Empire at war,” he con- 
tinued, “it is more necessary than ever that 
we take every possible step to protect and 
perpetuate our forests. 

A. Wells Gray, minister of lands of Brit- 
ish Columbia, welcomed the congress to 
British Columbia for T. D. Pattulo, premier, 
who could not be present. Gray com- 
mented on the community of interests be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Re- 
sponse was given by Don S. Denman, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Seattle, Wash. 


Mayor Extends Greetings 


Andrew McGavin, mayor, Victoria, B. C. 
extended greetings from the capitol city. He 
informed the delegates that the city was 
using selective logging on its forest proper- 
ties and declared that Vancouver island is 
the biggest lumber producing section of 
Canada. Orville Miller, Oregon logger, 
responded. 

On Wednesday and Thursday a first aid 
course conducted by Charles Pearse, safety 
advisor, Department of Labor, Victoria, 
drew an average attendance of 40 loggers 
and on Friday morning the entire congress 
adjourned up stairs to see a man rescued 
from the depths of a cold deck, to which 
he had been knocked down by a choker. A 
new type of stretcher, made of metal and 
capable of being partly dismantled made this 


demonstration unusually interesting. The 
problem was one that had actually occurred. 

From the standpoint of logging develop- 
ments there were several talks which aroused 
great interest among the delegates. These 
included mechanical sawing and _ bucking, 
slash disposal, fire protection in selective 
logging, contract logging, time studies in 
tractor logging, and how British Columbia 
is speeding up lumber production for war 
needs, 

The annual address of President Fred 
B. Brown was serious in tone. Mr. Brown 
said the meeting was more significant than 
usual because of the problems of mutual 
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defense; stressed the importance of neigh- 
borly spirit as shown by the congress and 
expressed thanks for American help for 
Canada’s war needs. 

The address “Correlation of the Timber 
Industry with War Activities,” by J. G. 
Robson of New Westminster, B. C. was one 
of the best heard. Mr. Robson is president 
of the B. C. Lumber and Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He said in part: 
“About 30 percent of the lumber produced 
in Canada is consumed at home, 10 percent 
goes to non-Empire markets, and 60 percent 
to Empire markets. Last year 2 billion feet 
was produced. The United Kingdom is the 
one big market, taking last year 955 million 
feet, mostly sold C. I. F. We have done 
our own freighting. Twenty-five percent of 
U. K. lumber needs came from Canada; 
the rest from Russia and other European 
sources now shut off; thus it was apparent 
U. K. would need every foot of lumber 
B. C. could furnish, Lumber ships were 
delayed due to rotation of the ships and 
rail shipping also slowed up. But now 
lumber is often loaded in 3 to 5 days.” 

Mr. Robson went into considerable detail 
about the lumber needed for hangars. He 


Convention Highlights Current Problems 


said at first 60 were planned; now the num- 
ber is 325. He declared that of the 175,000 
men being or about to be trained, 95 percent 
need lumber for housing or other needs. 
The controller asked that all dry boards 
and shiplap be reserved for government 
needs. 

Besides the lumber needs of the military, 
Mr. Robson declared, factories being built 
will also use great quantities of heavy con- 
struction timber and other lumber. There 
are also dozens of warehouses and new 
power plants in mines and on docks that 
require lumber. 

Emanuel Fritz, dean of forestry at the 
University of California, scheduled to report 
on the apprentice training committee could 
not be present, so the afternoon session 
was opened by a report given by Fred 
Holmes, a student at Oregon state college. 
He told how intensive work had placed 100 
percent of the forestry students in summer 
jobs in Oregon. A report of the committee 
was read. Prepared by Fritz, it urged the 
industry to take greater interest in the prob- 
lem of fitting the forestry graduate to the 
job, and urged that men interested and 
sympathetic to recruits be placed in charge 
of new men. 


Mechanical Equipment Discussed 


“Power Saws, an Analysis of Three Years 
Operation,” by Jack W. Challenger of 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Vancouver, B. C. 
aroused interest. Mr. Challenger said his 
company faced a problem in that younger 
men were not being attracted to falling by 
hand and ground conditions were such as to 
lessen output. Machines easily handled on 
rough ground would solve the problem. The 
company started experimenting in 1936. The 
saw they purchased was repaired and rede- 
signed in the six months following. The 
company’s conclusions were passed on to the 
factory and more saws were purchased. 
Today 99 saws are in use. In 1939 the 
saws cut 100,000,000 feet, and 1940 figures 
will run about 240 million. Eighty percent 
of falling is now done by power. The cost 
of machine operation is 10 cents a thousand 
more than by hand falling, but greater out- 
put makes costs break about even. Where 
average production of a machine is 10,000 
feet the hand faller produces 7,500 feet. 


Sid Smith, general manager for the com- 
pany, backed up Challenger’s enthusiasm for 
the saws by explaining the saw cuts the 
butt log so that more lumber is gotten from 
it and end breaks are minimized. Fallers 
work under verbal instructions instead of 
cutting marked trees. Largest tree so far 
felled was a 14-foot cedar. A seven foot 
blade was used. The company has a nine 
foot blade. 

“Power Saws: An Analysis of Lost 
Time,” summarized a study by Clyde S. 
Corman, superintendent, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
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ber Co., Longview, Wash. The company 
put one power saw on its operation in July, 
1939 with three men on the crew; later this 
was reduced to two. Filing was found to 
be a major problem and costly at the start. 
Experience showed the saw could operate 
under all conditions with breakage at a 
minimum and stumps low, while holdups 
while yarding was reduced. The scalers’ 
work was made easier. 

Regarding the power saw in pine, Emmett 
Aston of the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., 
Omak, Wash., stated that on their best 
operating day power saws cut 64,090 feet. 
Trees run about 8,000 feet to the acre, and 
saws are used 10 months of the year in three 
man crews for falling. 

In pine an eight horsepower motor and 
60 inch chain has been found best. Oil and 
gas is mixed at camp for the saws, and 
must be done accurately for the two cycle 
motors. 

“Torque Converters in Logging,” was 
discussed by R. M. Schaefer, Twin Disc 
Clutch Co., Racine, Wis. He declared the 
hydraulic coupling was first developed in 
Germany with England, Sweden, United 
States and Italy participating later. By a 
series of slides he explained the hydraulic 
coupling and torque conversion. 


Slash and Snag Disposal 


Merits and faults of slash and snag dis- 
posal was the subject of an address by C. C. 
Ternan, assistant district forester, depart- 
ment of lands, forest branch, Vancouver, 
B. C. Mr. Ternan gave the results of a 
survey made in 1936 by his department when 
they learned that less than fifty percent of 
cut over land was reproducing. It was 
found that logging methods were not con- 
ducive to seed growth and that effectiveness 
of slash burning depended upon the time of 
year for seed reproduction. The department 
concluded that fall was the best time to 
burn, and old areas must be protected from 
fire. Mr. Ternan said that several fires are 
necessary to completely burn slash, and that 
the operator who creates the hazard should 
be responsible for its removal. He is con- 
vinced slash burning is worthwhile despite 
the seed loss, as it helps to control subse- 
quent fires caused by other means. 


Benefits of Snag Felling 


One of the best fire preventatives is snag 
felling, according to Ternan. British Co- 
lumbia law requires slash burning once a year 
and provides a penalty of five dollars an 
acre for not doing so. A discussion fol- 
lowed. 

A study, “Fire Protection in Selective 
Logging,” was presented by W. B. Osborne, 
United States Forest Service, Portland, Ore. 
This study is not complete, and after Os- 
borne finished, there was considerable dis- 
cussion. 

L. T. Murray of the West Fork Logging 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., introduced as the lead- 
ing selective logger on the coast, declared 
the fire hazard was a most important part 
in selective logging. Mr. Murray avers one 
of the best reasons for selective logging is 
the cutting down of the fire risk. 

A motion picture, “Modern Loading,” pre- 
pared by Clare Nogle, Potlatch Forests, Inc., 
Bovill, Idaho, showed a loader which travels 
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on rubber tires at the rate of six miles an 
hour on moderate grades and down to as 
slow as one mile on steep grades. It has 
handled a 3,200 foot log. It can move 
efficiently eight to ten times a day and has 
loaded on a 17% percent grade. Cost was 
about $20,000 and will be written off in 
five years. The company has two of these 
and each services six trucks. On the big- 
gest day 175,000 feet was loaded. Six hun- 
dred logs are considered a big day’s loading. 


Hemlock Market Analyzed 


“Hemlock—Its Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture,” was the subject of J. Elton Lodewick, 
Ph.D., in charge division of forest products 
Pacific Northwest Forest & Range Experi- 
ment Station, Portland, Ore. Dr. Lodewick 
declared select logging leaves hemlock, 
which formerly was knocked down or burned 
in slash. He explained that hemlock wood 
varied greatly with growth conditions and 
asked: “Is second growth hemlock worth- 
less?” He declared that hemlock gave a 
better yield on unfavorable sites. Figures 
he presented showed that in 1919 hemlock 
used for pulp amounted to 93 million feet 
while in 1937 the figure was 937 million. 
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ing, he said that he sees a normal future 
for a wood with merit. 

Paul Kelly, Paul Kelly Co., Prineville, 
Oregon, was scheduled to present a paper 
on “Contract Logging” at the final business 
session Friday afternoon but could not be 
present. However, his paper was read. Mr. 
Kelly traced the growth of the term “gyppo 
logger,” but emphasized that the contract 
logger must know his costs to stay in busi- 
ness. He listed reputation as the greatest 
asset a contract logger could have. His 
advice for the contractor was to start at 
the bottom because the ability to figure costs 
comes from long experience. 


Engineering Benefits Operations 


That “going broke” in the logging business 
is more frequently a case of bad engineer- 
ing than anything else was the theme of 
J. Kenneth Pearce, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, who spoke on the subject, 
“Truck and Tractor Logging Demands In- 
tensive Engineering.” These smaller and 
more mobile logging operations, he avers, 
require just as much engineering as the big 
ones. He stressed the point that engineering 
does not mean merely surveying but does 





This picture of a re- 
modeled attic in the 
home of G. F. Mantz, 
Minneapolis attorney, 
shown here, indicates 
remodeling _ possibili- 
ties with the new type 
of rigid structural in- 
sulating board for in- 
terior use, developed 
recently by research 
scientists. The mate- 
rial used was "Smooth- 
cote," made by Insu- 
lite Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. This shows how 
cleverly unsightly 
chimneys may be par- 





titioned off, and how effectively studs and rafters may be covered. "It's the best sleeping room 
in the house," declared Mrs. Mantz, when the picture was taken 





Hemlock used each year is divided, 30 per- 
cent for lumber and 70 percent for pulp. 
“We must learn to use hemlock,” he de- 
clared. 

Dr. Lodewick said that size for size hem- 
lock now being logged is superior to that 
logged 10 years ago; that hemlock should be 
logged with the fir. He spoke of the part 
hemlock would play in many new chemical 
utilizations for wood products. Hemlock 
for lumber should not be disregarded. 

The fact that hemlock has been used for 
plywood was commented upon by Dr. Lode- 
wick. The manufacturing cost proved high, 
but good panels were made. A year ago 
further investigation into the possibilities of 
hemlock for plywood was instigated by three 
agencies, with favorable results. Conclud- 
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mean putting engineering into all factors af- 
fecting an operation. Use of lighter ma- 
chines often creates more problems. 

Part of the problem is to meet and an- 
ticipate market changes, and leave the land 
in best condition for restocking. The loca- 
tion of main truck roads is one of the 
commonest mistakes made, which increases 
the cost of logging. Lack of balance can 
often be seen in the woods when cats are 
waiting for trucks or vice versa. 

H. N. Rooney, Potlatch Forests, Inc., 
Lewiston, Idaho was the last speaker of the 
afternoon. He gave the results of time 
studies in tractor logging. The study in- 
cluded distances, topography, timber sizes 
and time of skidding operations. The com- 
pany went to considerable expense and ex- 
pects the study to help plan a change in 
procedure under which logs will be logged 
in twenty foot rather than 16 foot lengths. 
These are white pine logs. 

A report of the resolutions committee was 
adopted after being read by C. Dewey 
Anderson, chairman. 
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WESTERN LUMBERMEN ACCUSED 


(Continued from Page 27) 


and that the defendants agreed to refrain 
from selling lumber to certain classes of 
trade which they reserved to the lumber 
retailer, and established uniform wholesale 
discounts, and a uniform list of firms to 
whom lumber should be sold on a wholesale 
discount basis. “The effect of such activities 
on the part of the defendants is declared to 
be the exclusion from competitive markets of 
those lumber manufacturers who do not be- 
long to the defendant manufacturer associa- 
tion,” the indictment sets out. 


West Coast's Plan for Promoting Qual- 
ity Construction in California 
Is Attacked 


In the indictment of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, similar charges con- 
cerning a curtailment program, the raising, 
fixing, and stabilization of prices, and the 
promotion of arbitrary rules and_ policies 
were made. Details concerning the activities 
of the defendants in promoting the use of 
what was described as the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association’s WCLA trade mark 
grade mark included the alleged promotion 
by the defendants of this mark as a require- 
ment in lumber specifications and building 
codes and ordinances; licensing of retail 
yards to apply such trade-marks; campaigns 
to prevent the recognition of other trade- 
marks; charging of excessive fees to non- 
members. Southern California was depicted 
in the indictment as being “The largest lum- 
ber consuming area in the United States, the 
activities complained of being performed and 
to a large extent carried out in this district.” 


LACK OF WESTERN PINE 
PROFITS PROVES NO MO- 
NOPOLY POSSIBLE 


PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 12.—Although the 
recent indictment of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation for alleged monopolistic practices is 
neither proof of violation nor indicative that 
judgment has been passed after full presen- 
tation of facts by both sides, it is, like any 
charge of violation of the law, a matter of 
serious concern to the accused organization. 
And, in view of the possibility of misinter- 
pretation of the situation as it exists at the 
moment, the association has thought it desir- 
able to issue this statement. 

The Western Pine Association, since its 
inception thirty years ago, has faithfully en- 
deavored to comply with the laws of this 
nation. It is not a monopoly; in fact, it 
could not be in the face of competition with 
the fir lumber of the Pacific Northwest and 
the yellow pine of the South. Each of these 
woods is produced in greater volume than 
the western pines, and used for most of the 
same purposes. 

The manufacturers who are members of 
the Western Pine Association are not and 
have not been profiteers. The average price 
of their products in 1929 was higher than it 
is today, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
meantime the minimum wage has increased 
20 percent, the average wage has increased 
15 percent, and all other expenses of opera- 


tion, especially taxes and public charges, 
have mounted rapidly. 

During the past ten years there have been 
only two years in which the average well- 
managed mill made a moderate profit. In at 
least half of the remaining years, the losses 
were extremely heavy. Most manufacturers 
of lumber were compelled to strain their 
resources nearly to the breaking point to 
keep their mills in operation and to afford 
maximum possible employment to men who 
otherwise would have been idle. The fact 
that they have survived and kept their place 
as an important factor in the industry of the 
United States is highly creditable to them. 
Had they shut down, the effects upon many 
small communities would have been ex- 
tremely serious. 


Statistical Guidance Is Legitimate 


Only a few years ago, during the NRA, 
of which the Lumber Code was a part, lum- 
ber manufacturers were subjected to com- 
pulsory regulation of production and the 
establishment of fixed minimum prices. They 
were taught that in the public interest they 
must curtail production and sell their lumber 
at or above cost. 

Although all regulatory Code activities 
were definitely abandoned when the Code 
was suspended, manufacturers doubtless were 
left with a greater regard for the necessity 
of adequate information on the demand for 
their products, and an appreciation of the 
ruinous effects on both labor and industry 
of excessive accumulations of inventories. 
The association has attempted to furnish 
adequate information to the industry in a 
perfectly legal manner, and is convinced that 
none of its activities has been against the 
interests of lumber buyers or the public 
generally. 

Regardless of any accusations that have 
been made, the operators are proud of the 
excellent and constructive job they have done 
for their employees and their communities 
under difficult circumstances. 


CONCENTRATED DEFENSE 
BUYING EXPLAINS SCRAM- 
BLE FOR SUPPLIES 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Oct. 12.—Once again, 
important groups of lumber manufacturers 
are under indictment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. On Oct. 5 the Department of Jus- 
tice announced that a Federal grand jury at 
Los Angeles, Calif., had returned two in- 
dictments against associations of lumber 
manufacturers on the West Coast. 

For months, investigators searched the 
files of individuals, companies and associa- 
tions, then Government prosecutors told the 
Grand Jury their conclusions. Defendants 
were denied the requested opportunity to 
appear before the grand jury. 


Competitive Industries Needs Chart for 
Legal Course 


Anti-trust laws have never been adequately 
defined or interpreted by the courts, for the 
reasons that defendants are usually unable 
or unwilling to bear the financial expense of 
defending actions through long-drawn-out 
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court proceedings. It has been easier and 
cheaper to accept the rather far-fetched in- 
terpretations of a prosecutor than to put up 
a legal defense through the courts. There- 
fore business has not been given a definite 
chart of what may or may not be done in 
the conduct of a widely competitive industry. 
The western associations under indictment 
have been interested in conducting the asso- 
ciation work strictly in accord with the law 
of the land, and, so far as they could de- 
termine, their procedure has been legal. 


Law of Supply and Demand Explains 
Price Rise 


Lumber manufacturers are in a state of 
bewilderment. After going through a decade 
of deflation in their business, during which 
the annual consumption of their product sank 
to one-third the average for the preceding 
ten years and during which the average 
production was approximately 57 percent of 
the previous like period, with advancing 
costs and an almost continuous “buyers’” 
market, it was much of the time impossible 
to make depreciation, let alone a profit. The 
natural result of such conditions has been 
lowered productive capacity and decreased 
production. Then in a year of the greatest 
housing development and largest demand 
from normal sources since 1930, the “De- 
fense Program” of the Government suddenly 
throws orders for hundreds of millions of 
feet of certain items into the market and 
demands unusually quick delivery. At the 
same time retailers, wholesalers and other 
normal buyers of lumber, fearing the effect 
of Government buying, attempt to build up 
their stocks by greatly increasing their or- 
ders. The inevitable effect in this free com- 
petitive market of great volume was to bid 
up the price. 


Defense Needs Greatly Exceed First 
Estimate Announced 


The prosecutor’s contention is that the 
Government’s announced Defense needs so 
far amount to only 650 million feet, or 21% 
percent of last year’s production, and that 
therefore there “appears to be no good rea- 
son for such a rapid and substantial increase 
in lumber prices.” Such a statement should 
bear some analysis. 

In the first place, the figure of 650 million 
feet was issued by the Defense Commission 
on Aug. 20, as a statement of the bare re- 
quirement of Army and Navy at that early 
date. Orders already placed have more than 
doubled the figure of 650 million feet, and 
there is a continuous stream of additional 
orders coming along. One of the latest an- 
nouncements is the $20,000,000 airport expan- 
sion. In California alone there are to be 
183 new units in this airport program. At 
the time the above figure of 650 million feet 
was announced, no account had been given 
to the housing for National Guard training, 
or the new draft forces. Now there is talk 
that the Government will have to build 25,- 
000 housing units in connection with indus- 
trial expansion. 


Buying Concentrated in Short Period 
and on Few Items 


Even going back to this inadequate 
statement of 650 million feet as 2%4 percent 
of annual production, it was not spread over 
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a year’s time, but was dumped into an al- 
ready increasing demand within a sixty-day 
period, so the relationship to production is 
actually six times as great, or roughly 15 
percent of production. Further, the items 
are not spread over the entire product of the 
log, and do not bear a strict relationship to 
total production nor to stocks on hand. 

In addition, the Government’s defined de- 
mands do not by any means complete the 
picture of the increased demand produced by 
the Defense program. Rapid expansion of 
industrial plants in lines affected by Gov- 
ernment demands for other materials, and 
encouragement to speed up production of 
equipment for sale to “The Allies,” has 
added much to the sudden strain on the 
ability of western lumber producers to meet 
the situation with just the grade, pattern, 
size and seasoning condition of each speci- 
fier within the time limits demanded. The 
inevitable result has been competition among 
buyers. Broadly speaking, scarcity of any 
product in demand influences the price. Sup- 
ply and demand is not a man-made law, nor 
has man been able to repeal it. 

We have here simply touched on one point 
brought out in the Justice Department re- 
lease which says: “The lumber investigations 
have been expedited within the last two 
months because of the recent rapid rise in 
lumber prices.” 


Justice Department Attacks Standards 
Advocated by Other Government 
Agencies 
There are many other points in the Gov- 
ernment’s public statement of its case which 
indicate that the prosecutors have jumped to 
hasty conclusions based on technical prac- 
tices which they do not understand. Some 
Departments of the Government have de- 
manded that the industry as a whole set up 
uniform standards so that any individual 
member could compete for any business, 
and now these indictments apparently attack 

such standardization. 

It is very evident to anyone with a fair 
knowledge of the lumber industry, that the 
Department of Justice is shooting at the 
wrong culprit. The “guilty party” respon- 
sible for price trends in the lumber industry 
is the law of supply and demand. 





California Retailers to Appeal 
FTC Order 


San Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 12.—Orders 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
more than two years ago against the Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen’s Council and its affili- 
ated clubs to “cease and desist” from unfair 
practices in the retailing of building mate- 
rials in California and interstate commerce, 
were upheld by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeal here Oct. 1. 

The orders had been issued in August, 
1937, against the California Lumbermen’s 
Council, Fresno; Coast Counties Lumber- 
men’s Club, Watsonville; San Joaquin 
Lumbermen’s Club, Fresno; Central Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, Stockton; Peninsula 
Lumbermen’s Club, Redwood City, and the 
Northern Counties Lumbermen’s Club, Sac- 
ramento, as well as the various officers and 
members. 

To retail dealers in lumber, both within 
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and without California, the defendants were 
charged with promoting their trade volume 
by confining their dealings entirely to mem- 
bers; with boycotting manufacturers who 
sold to “outsiders,” thus compelling non- 
members to buy from council members; with 
issuing price lists and quotas of sales to 
maintain high prices. 

The petitioners had declared they were 
denied a fair hearing before the Commission, 
and that the transcript of that hearing to 
the circuit court was not complete. The 
court denied the motions for additional 
transcript, holding that the hearing had been 
equitable, 

The lumbermen will petition for a re- 
hearing before the circuit court of appeals. 





Marine Union Strike May Tie 
Up Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 12.—As- 
sertedly balked in efforts to obtain a new 
contract on coastwise steam schooners, the 
Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders & 
Wipers’ Association declared a strike Oct. 
4, following authorization by the member- 
ship, -and establishing their initial picket line 
at 5 o’clock. The strike is expected to be- 
come Coast-wide. In all, 58 steam schoon- 
ers would be affected and 247 members of 
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Southern Hardwood Concern 


Opens Chicago Sales Office 


In order to provide quicker contact with 
its many customers, Miller & Co., Inc., re- 
cently established its sales office at 43 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. This is a company 
maintained office in charge of C. G. 
Labbe, sales manager, and all customers are 
invited to make the fullest use of the serv- 
ice offered by this office. Mr. Labbe assures 
the trade that all inquiries and orders will 
be handled promptly and satisfactorily. 

Miller & Co., Inc., operates five band- 
mills producing practically every species of 
southern hardwoods, also yellow pine. Nor- 
mal stocks maintained are around 30,000,- 
000 feet. The company operates its own dry 
kilns, surfacers and resaws. Equipment is 
modern throughout. 





Special Dry Kiln Built for 
Experimental Work 


Westwoop, Catir., Oct. 9—With the 
completion of a new test kiln The Red 
River Lumber Company is taking up an 
extensive study of drying and conditioning 
ponderosa and sugar pine and incense cedar. 
The test kiln holds one standard crib and 
for the trial runs the height of the load is 





Office Building Is Now Under Construction 


National Brass Company enlarges its pro- 
duction facilities. The above illustration is 
the architects conception of the new office 
building now under construction. Old offices 
are being removed to make room for larger 
stockroom and increased production. 

Increasing sales of Dexter-Tubular Locks 


* 


Shown here is the archi- 
tect's conception of the 
National Brass Co.'s new 


office building 


& Latches as well as Crystal-Crome & Color- 
toned Cabinet Hardware have made this ad- 
dition necessary. This is currently impair- 
ing shipments. However, National Brass is 
making every effort to fill all orders 
promptly and regular fast-service will again 
be available in a short time. 








the union. With the firemen out, however, 
five other unions would be affected immedi- 
ately, throwing approximately two thousand 
men out of work. Of these five other unions, 
four are without contracts. 


President Asked to Start Inquiry 


Los ANGELEs, CALiF., Oct. 16.—President 
Roosevelt was asked by telegram Oct. 15 
by George Pickering, president of the 
Building Contractors Association of Cali- 
fornia, to institute an inquiry into what is 
termed a serious crisis in the lumber indus- 
try, because the present marine strike has 
tied up millions of feet of lumber on the 
docks here and at other shipping points 
along the Pacific coast, and contractors are 
unable to obtain lumber from local yards, 
nor any definite assurance of future delivery. 
Halting of residential construction, serious 
threat to earnings, and setback of the De- 
fense program, are feared. 


reduced, limiting the footage to two to four 
thousand feet. This permits experiments 
that could not be risked in the standard 
kiln units which hold an average of 108- 
thousand feet. 

The test kiln is designed and built for 
precision control and measurement of air 
circulation, temperature and humidity. The 
kiln proper is a sealed compartment 20 by 
20 feet with a 14 foot ceiling. Controls, 
recorders and gauges are in the adjoining 
instrument room with electromagnetic con- 
nections to the kiln compartment. The crib 
track is carried on a scale platform, the 
weights being read on two dials in the in- 
strument room, each showing one-half of 
the load. 

Laboratory method can be followed 
in experiments with one or all of the fac- 
tors that affect drying speeds and condi- 
tion of lumber, and it is expected that valu- 
able data will be obtained. 
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BUILDING FIELD SURVEYED 


Best September Since 1929 
for Construction Industry 


The September total of contracts awarded 
in the 37 States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was the highest recorded for any Sep- 
tember since 1929, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. The dollar value, 
amounting to $347,651,000, represented a 7 
percent increase over September 1939. 
Since publicly-financed construction showed 
a fractional decline as compared with the 
corresponding month of last year, this in- 
crease was the result of an upswing in pri- 
vate construction which rose from $179,- 
011,000 to $203,655,000. 

The rearmament program, bringing with 
it industrial expansion, was again reflected 
in the increase in awards for manufacturing 
building. The volume for this class of con- 
struction rose from $20,738,000 in Septem- 
ber 1939 to $37,980,000 last month. Com- 
mercial building, which follows closely the 
industrial production cycle, also contributed 
to the 23 percent increase over September 
1939 in contracts awarded for non-residen- 
tial buildings as a whole. 

Residential building, which amounted to 
$152,372,000 in September, came within one 
percent of the August total, which was the 
highest recorded for any month since July 
1929. Awards for one-family dwellings, 
amounting to $104,822,000, continued to lead 
all other residential classes. Miscellaneous 
shelter projects, which include barracks for 
the armed forces, also contributed to the 
residential building gain by rising from 
$2,754,000 in September 1939 to $12,063,000 
last month. 





New Denver Ordinance Re- 
quires Grade Marked Lumber 


Denver, Coto., Oct. 14.—This city’s new 
lumber grading ordinance is now in effect. 
Under its provisions all materials covered 
by the act must be grade-marked, to be eli- 
gible for use in construction in Denver, Lyle 
D. Webber, chief building inspector, an- 
nounced. The ordinance was adopted by the 
city council two months ago, but a delay 
was provided during which dealers could 
dispose of their unmarked stock. 





Low-cost Houses Build on 


"'Last-half-first" Plan 

AtLanta, Ga., Oct. 14.—Realization 
of a long-time dream of George W. 
West, Atlanta, president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, to 
build a rock-bottom cost home, is the at- 
tractive three-and-a-half room “last-half- 
first” house which is being paid for in 
only eleven years at $22 a month through 
a savings, building and loan association, 
after a small cash down payment. Every 
inch of the original structure can be used 
when it is converted into a typical five 
or six room house in later years by the 
addition of front rooms. 

The first 31% rooms in the plan, which 


has already been used on two different 
sites in Atlanta, cost $1,680 to build in- 
cluding the shrubbery in the front yard. 
They serve, in this first stage of the 
owner’s occupancy, as bedroom, living 
room, kitchen, bath and breakfast room, 
which is the ordinary last, or back, part 
of anyone’s house, according to Mr. 
West. This last half is built 14’ to 16’ 
back from the building line on a lot 
50’x150’, large enough to accommodate a 
good 5% room house. Including the cost 
of the lot Mr. West and his associates 
have made the back 3% rooms available 
at a total cost of $2,250. 

When the “first,” or front, half of 
the house is added, according to plans 
which are provided to the original pur- 
chaser or builder, the present living 
room will become a second bedroom, a 
good-sized dining room will be built in 
across a hall from it and a large living 
room will be stretched two-thirds of the 
way across the front. 

The house is frame, on a brick founda- 
tion, has asphalt shingle roof, and hard- 
wood floors throughout. Electric outlets 
are ample, the tub is built-in according to 
modern preference, and a hot water sys- 
tem and storage tank are included. 





Northern California Building 


Program Moves Forward 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 14.—Enter- 
ing the fourth quarter of the year with more 
homes built under FHA inspection than 
were constructed during the entire twelve 
months of 1939, mortgages amounting to 
$61,030,800 were reported selected for ap- 
praisal during the past nine months, on 13,- 
552 homes in the 46 counties of northern 
California district. 

This was said to be a gain of 2500 homes 
and an increased investment of $9,799,400 
over new-home mortgages during 1939. 





Home Building Continues to 
Soar in Chicago Area 


Permits for new building amounting to 
$4,492,615 were reported for the month of 
September by the eighty-two communities 
in the Chicago region whose building com- 
missioners cooperate in the preparation of 
this survey, released by the Bell Savings and 
Loan Association, of Chicago. 

This was an increase of over 19 percent in 
comparison with September, 1939, in which 
new building in the suburban area amounted 
to $3,761,228. A falling off of over a half 
million dollars occurred, however, from the 
August 1940 total, which was $5,039,894. 

Home building, in comparison with last 
year, continues to soar. 

September brought this record of prog- 
ress to a smashing climax with an increase 
over September 1939 of 70 percent in the 
number of homes started and 77 percent in 
the value. 
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Definitions of Employees Exempted Un- 
der Wage-Hour Law Are Changed 


Definitions of executive; administrative; 
outside salesmen; and_ professional em- 
ployees exempt from the provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Law have been changed. The 
new qualifications which become effective 
Oct. 24, 1940, and which are not retroactive 
are as follows: 


EXECUTIVE—“The term ‘employee em- 
ployed in a bona fide executive * * * ca- 
pacity’ in section 13 (a) (1) of the Act 
shall mean any employee 

(A) whose primary duty consists of the 
management of the establishment in 
which he is employed or of a customarily 
recognized department or subdivision 
thereof, and 

(B) who customarily and regularly di- 
rects the work of other employees therein, 
and 


(C) who has the authority to hire or 
fire other employees or whose suggestions 
and recommendations as to the hiring and 
firing and as to the advancement and pro- 
motion or any other change of status of 
other employees will be given particular 
weight, and 

(D) who customarily and regularly ex- 
ercises discretionary powers, and 

(E) who is compensated for his serv- 
ices on a salary basis at not less than $30 
per week (exclusive of board, lodging, or 
other facilities), and 

(F) whose hours of work of the same 
nature as that performed by nonexempt 
employees do not exceed twenty percent 
of the number of hours worked in the 
workweek by the. non-exempt employees 
under his direction; provided that this 
subsection (F) shall not apply in the case 
of an employee who is in sole charge of 
an independent establishment or a physi- 
cally separated branch establishment. 


ADMINISTRATIVE—“The term ‘em- 
ployee employed in a bona fide * * * ad- 
ministrative * * * capacity’ in section 13 
(a) (1) of the Act shall mean any 
employee 

(A) who is compensated for his services 
on a salary or fee basis at a rate of not 
less than $200 per month (exclusive of 
board, lodging, or other facilities), and 


(B) (1) who regularly and directly as- 
sists an employee employed in a bona fide 
executive or administrative capacity (as 
such terms are defined in these regula- 
tions), where such assistance is nonman- 
ual in nature and requires the exercise of 
discretion and independent judgment; or 


(2) who performs under only general 
supervision, responsible nonmanual office 
or field work, directly related to manage- 
ment policies or general business opera- 
tions, along specialized or technical lines 
requiring special training, experience, or 
knowledge, and which requires the exer- 
cise of discretion and independent judg- 
ment; or 

(3) whose work involves the execution 
under only general supervision of special 
nonmanual assignments and tasks directly 
related to management policies or gen- 
eral business operations involving the 
exercise of discretion and independent 
judgment. 


PROFESSIONAL—“The term ‘employee 
employed in a bona fide * * * professional 
* * * capacity’ in section 13 (a) (1) of 
the Act shall mean any employee who is 

(A) engaged in work 

(1) predominantly intellectual and varied 
in character as opposed to routine mental, 
manual, mechanical, or physical work, and 

(2) requiring the consistent exercise of 
discretion and judgment in its perform- 
ance, and 

(3) of such a character that the output 


produced or the result accomplished can- 
not be standardized in relation to a given 
period of time, and 


(4) whose hours of work of the same 
nature as that performed by nonexempt 
employees do not exceed twenty percent 
of the hours worked in the workweek by 
the nonexempt employees; provided that 
where such nonprofessional work is an 
essential part of and necessarily incident 
to work of a professional nature, such 
essential and incidental work shall not be 
counted as nonexempt work; and 


(5) (a) requiring knowledge of an ad- 
vanced type in a field of science or learn- 
ing customarily acquired by a prolonged 
course of specialized intellectual instruc- 
tion and study, as distinguished from a 
general academic education and from an 
apprenticeship, and from training in the 
performance of routine mental, manual, 
or physical processes; or 


(b) predominantly original and creative 
in character in a recognized field of artis- 
tic endeavor as opposed to work which 
can be produced by a person endowed with 
general manual or intellectual ability and 
training, and the result of which depends 
primarily on the invention, imagination or 
talent of the employee, and 


(B) who is compensated for his serv- 
ices on a salary or fee basis at a rate of 
not less than $200 per month (exclusive 
of board, lodging, or other facilities); 
provided that this subsection (B) shall not 
apply in the case of an employee who is 
the holder of a valid license or certificate 
permitting the practice of law or medicine 
or any of their branches and who is ac- 
tually engaged in the practice thereof. 


OUTSIDE SALESMAN—“The term ‘em- 
ployee employed * * * in the capacity of 
outside salesman’ in section 13 (a) (1) of 
the Act shall mean any employee 


(A) who is employed for the purpose of 
and who is customarily and regularly en- 
gaged away from his employer’s place or 
places of business in 

(1) making sales within the meaning 
of section 3 (k) of the Act; or 


(2) obtaining orders or contracts for 
the use of facilities for which a considera- 
tion will be paid by the client or customer, 
and 


(B) whose hours of work of the same 
nature as that performed by nonexempt 
employees do not exceed twenty percent 
of the number of hours worked in the 
workweek by such nonexempt employees; 
provided that work performed incidental 
to and in conjunction with the employee’s 
own outside sales or solicitations, includ- 
ing incidental deliveries and collections, 
shall not be regarded as nonexempt work.” 





Insulating Board Recom- 
mended for Restaurant 


Redecoration 


Authorities feel that the 153,000 restau- 
rants, cafeterias and lunch rooms through- 
out America offer lumber dealers and con- 
tractors a tremendous potential market for 
interior insulating board. Owners of these 
places have found that guests in quiet sur- 
roundings order larger meals, enter fewer 
complaints and return for other meals more 
frequently. It is claimed that Fiberlite, 
Smoothcoate and Satincote, insulating boards 
manufactured by the Insulite Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., possess sound-quieting qualities 
and are suited to restaurant redecoration. 
They are available in a wide range of colors. 
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Modern Storage Shed for Finished Lumber at 


the Booth-Kelly,Mills 
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Certified Lumber 


Quality That Pays 
Dividends to Dealers 


To meet the new demand for super-quality 
construction, supply your customers with 
BOOTH-KELLY CERTIFIED DOUGLAS 
FIR. You'll find it a ready seller, a real 
satisfaction-giver. It’s from our own stand 
of old-growth timber. Quality is added 
through scrupulous care in seasoning and 
modern methods of manufacturing. You 
and your customer can KNOW just what 
you're getting. For this lumber bears the 
mark of “20,” the Booth-Kelly pledge of 
surpassing quality and careful manufacture. 
It bears, too, the Association marks, guaran- 
tees of proper grading. Let us quote on 
your requirements in 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY PREPARED 
TO MEET ALL DEFENSE NEEDS 


Reasonable of Prices at Which 
Western Pine Meets Defense 


Needs Commended 


PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 14.—The impact of 
Defense requirements, together with normal 
restocking by retailers who until recently 
have been buying on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
has thrown a tremendous burden on the lum- 
ber industry during the past few weeks. The 
manner in which its westefn pine branch is 
meeting the demand, without undue price in- 
creases, is a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to those who have been in close touch 
with the situation. 


Helps Agencies Tap Largest Sources 


The Western Pine Association for the past 
five years has maintained a competent rep- 
resentative in Washington, D. C., whose time 
is devoted to helping the many Government 
purchasing agencies with their lumber speci- 
fications and procurement problems. He 
offers recommendations for specifications 
which not only will secure the proper grades 
and sizes, but also tap the largest possible 
sources of supply. As a result, the present 
emergency found the Government agencies 
already fairly familiar with the grades and 
uses of western pines. Close contacts pre- 
viously established have facilitated helping 
them with emergency problems as they arose. 

When the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association, at the request of the Defense 
Advisory Commission, called a meeting in 
Washington, D. C. for August 20, the 
Western Pine industry was represented by 
J. F. Coleman, S. V. Fullaway, Jr., and 
Swift Berry, president of the Western Pine 
Association. At this meeting a Lumber and 
Timber Products Committee of the Defense 
Advisory Commission was formed, with 
Walter Neils, J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby, 
Mont., as Western Pine’s representative on 
its five-man executive committee. 


Mills Seek to Avoid Too Rapid Advance 


The Western Pine Association is furnish- 
ing to the Lumber & Timber Products Com- 
mittee detailed current information on stock 
and price trends. Information and invitations 
to bid which the Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion wishes circularized to the industry are 
sent by the association to not only its mem- 
bers but also to principal non-member man- 
ufacturers in the region. 

The ability of the western pine industry 
to handle a large volume of business at rea- 
sonable prices has caused favorable com- 
ment. The association’s index price for 
Ponderosa pine actually was lower for Au- 
gust than for July, and only $1 higher for 
September than for August. It is apparent 
that such increases as have been made by 
individual manufacturers since then are an 
orderly normal economic movement. This 
exceptional stability must have resulted not 


only from the operators’ capacity to expand 
shipments greatly, but also from their de- 
termination not to permit a runaway market 
which, in the long run, might lose business 
to competing materials as well as inconveni- 
ence the industry’s customers. 


Industry Can Meet Reasonable 
Purchasing Schedules 


August shipments were the largest of any 
August since the depression, and September 
shipments the highest since 1926, yet mill 
stocks are about 110 million feet larger than 
they were a year ago. The current large 
production, and the industry’s immense dry 
kiln capacity, will make possible heavy ship- 
ments right on through the late fall and 
winter. If the delivery dates for Defense 
needs are scheduled with even reasonable 
care, the western pine industry will continue 
to make its deliveries of Idaho white pine, 
Ponderosa pine and sugar pine promptly as 
they are needed by the various Defense 
agencies. 





SPA Supplies Defense Needs 
Without Hardship to Usual 
Distributors 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 19.—-“The south- 
ern pine industry shall not fail the Govern- 
ment in providing the lumber needed in its 
National Defense Program,” declares the 
Southern Pine Association, and in a survey 
of Government needs it continues: 

“Several billion feet of lumber will be 
required over a relatively short period for 
buildings needed for the nation’s army of 
defense. And these billions of feet of lumber 
must be supplied in record-breaking time— 
and it must measure up to a standard of 
quality that will provide comfortable living 
quarters. Minimum grades of lumber with 
a requirement of seasoning conforming to the 
generally accepted standards has_ been 
adopted for the Army and Navy housing 
and other subsistence facilities. 

“Southern pine will comprise a large per- 
centage of the lumber used in the Govern- 
ment’s new construction projects. A consid- 
erable volume of this wood already has been 
supplied. Accurate estimates of lumber re- 
quirements are not feasible now, but present 
indications are that at least 800 million 
feet of southern pine will be required before 
the close of this year. 


Plentiful Supply Has Been Available to 
Government 


“Delay by the Government in developing 
its plans and in starting its actual construc- 
tion work, necessitated demand for excep- 
tionally quick delivery of material. Owing 
to the methods employed in securing bids 
and necessity for quick delivery of materials, 
considerable confusion was occasioned at 


first in procuring lumber supplies. But the 
association gave assistance which untangled 
difficult situations and enabled the Govern- 
ment agencies and contractors to procure 
their lumber requirements without appreciable 
loss of time. Within a few weeks, contracts 
were awarded for ten Army camps in the 
South, aggregating requirements for about a 
quarter of a billion feet of lumber, all to be 
delivered within a period of six to eight 
weeks. Jn addition contracts were awarded 
for other large camps located outside the 
South, but using southern pine. For all the 
projects for which contracts have been 
awarded up to this time, a plentiful supply 
of southern pine has been made available, 
and no complaints have been received by 
the association or the emergency committee 
of delay by the manufacturers in delivering 
southern pine on the job. 


Priority Given by Mills to Defense 


“Through the Southern Pine Emergency 
Defense Committee, which has headquarters 
staff in New Orleans and an office in Wash- 
ington, close contact is maintained con- 
stantly with Government construction agen- 
cies and with all known individual southern 
pine operators. Surveys conducted by the 
SPA and the Southern Pine Emergency De- 
fense Committee, show that there is an en- 
tirely adequate supply’ of well seasoned, 
correctly manufactured southern pine lumber 
readily available for all Government needs. 
Southern pine manufacturers consider it their 
patriotic duty to give priority voluntarily to 
Government orders, and this is the policy 
adopted by the industry. And although 
there has been heavy demand for some 
months past from distributors for lumber 
for private building, the manufacturers nave 
been able to supply all demands without 
working any hardship or causing any delay 
to distributors or private consumers. South- 
ern pine manufacturers are determined to 
meet every obligation devolving upon them 
to assist their country in its time of need.” 





Hardwood Committee Widens Use 
of Species for Defense 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 14—-From J. L. 
Stearns, Washington representative of 
Southern Hardwood Defense Committee, 
come announcements that the field of possible 
use of southern hardwoods is being en- 
larged. The suggested specifications of the 
United States Housing Authority had 
added gum, among the woods to be stained 
for interior finish, to a list that in- 
cluded poplar, magnolia, ash, birch, walnut 
and oak. Mr. Stearns said that finished 
wood flooring materials in the following 
species and grades are acceptable: No. 2 
red or white oak; No. 2 pecan; No. 3 beech, 
birch, (soft) maple. All flooring is to be 
13/16th by 2% inches, 
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Firm Celebrates 30 Years 
of Continued Progress 


Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 14.—A tull gen- 
eration—exactly thirty years ago — two 
young brothers, Charles A., and W. Harri- 
son Upson, Jr., founded The Upson Com- 
pany at Lockport, N. Y. Armed with knowl- 
edge and a measure of practical experience, 
they put the ambitions and their ideals to 
work. Specialists in the development of 
paper products, they sensed the potential 
market for a dependable wallboard. 

Two years of intensive research went into 
the product before any attempt was made 
to market it. According to the manufac- 
turer, the result was the first wallboard made 
in 4 ply, the first to be kiln cured or pre- 
shrunk, the first to be waterproofed, and the 
first to be surface filled so that a low cost 
but attractive painted surface might be ob- 
tained. 

Today The Upson Company’ works 
through and with more than 9,000 dealers, 
many of whom are constantly consulted as to 
the justice and efficiency of various selling 
ideas and plans. No piece of advertising 
and no policy is ever considered without 
studying its effect on the dealer. 

The fact that The Upson Company has 
been under the same ownership manage- 
ment for thirty years and will continue to 
be for as far into the future as anyone can 
see, is another reason for friendly dealer re- 
lationships. Charles A. and W. Harrison 
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Upson, Jr., are still, after thirty years, the 
controlling factors. The company states it 
is soundly financed, under-capitalized, rather 
than over-capitalized. It does not have a 
dollar of bond or mortgage indebtedness to 
create a burdensome overhead that must 





W. HARRISON 
UPSON, JR. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Secy.-Treas. 


CHARLES A. 
UPSON 
Lockport, N. Y. 
President 
rob the product of its quality, they state. 
Today the latest Upson products, Strong- 
Bilt Panels and Dubl-Thik Fibre-Tile, are 
the results of thirty years of progress and 
research in the field of dry-wall construction. 
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School Preserves Color and 
Romance of North Woods 


Nauma, Micu., Oct. 14.—Preserving the 
color and romance of the Michigan north 
woods is a hobby.of Charles E. Good, vice 
president of the Bay de Noquet Co. here. 
Under his sponsorship Nahma has become 
known as a literary and art center. 


A year ago, Mr. Good invited amateur 
photographers and professional artists to 
Nahma and placed the facilities of the com- 
munity of 800 at their disposal. Thus was 
born the Nahma Vacation School. Camera 
fans predominated and after a two weeks’ 
session, which has just closed, scenic views 
and action shots by the hundreds of log 
piles, stacks of seasoning lumber, sawmill 
types and bunkhouse characters will soon be 
shown in salons around the world. 


The school has a professional faculty and 
draws its student body from coast to coast. 
A dozen writers of short stories and maga- 
zine articles came to obtain a first hand 
impression of the lumber industry. 





HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 





MADE-TO-ORDER 


FOR THE LUMBER STORE . 





The Sargent Line and the Sargent Merchandising Plan make the Lumber Store, that sells 
Sargent Paint Products, known as “PAINT HEADQUARTERS.” Let us help you modernize 


your Lumber Store from your present display room. Your Sargent Paint Department 
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Write today for full details 


What we have done for others — 
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Plan for the Lumber Store. 






















CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 
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WHITE PINE pats. 


Ponderosa— 


California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 
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William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Dado Head 


Fits any saw mandrel. 
Cuts perfect grooves 
any width, with or 
across grain. Guaran- 
teed to do your work 
satisfactorily. 


Favorites for over 52 years. 
Today. write for catalog of 
complete Huther line. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mtg.Co 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 


Oct. 24—New England Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, 
N. H. Fall meeting. 

Nov. 1—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Plankinton 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Fall meeting. 


Nov. 7—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hoxsey Hotel, Mexico, Mo. 
Annual. 

Nov. 7—Pacifie Division, National Wooden 
Box Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
Tri-annual. 

Nov. 7-9—California Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Biltmore Hotel, Santa Bar- 
bara. Annual. 

Nov. 11-15—National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

Nov. 11-15—United States Savings & 
Loan League. Chicago. Annual. 

Nov. 18-20—National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual, 

Nov. 26—Appalachian Hardwood Manu- 
facturers, Inc., Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 


Dec. 4—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Annual. 


Dee. 7—Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Mass. Annual. 


Dec. 12-14—Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Dec. 19-21—Society of American Foresters, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual. 


Jan. 7-9—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Association, Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


Jan. 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Minneapolis Auditorium, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 14-16—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen's 
Association, Bellevue -Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 15-16—Carolina Lumber & Building 
Supply Association, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 


Jan. 20-22—Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. Annual. 





National Safety Congress Has 
Meeting in Chicago 


The 29th National Safety Congress, which 
includes meetings of the Wood Products 
Section, was held in Chicago, Oct. 7-11, at 
the Stevens Hotel. O. C. Boileau, RCA 
Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J., was 
elected general chairman to succeed J. C. 
Wilson, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
Chicago, who had been general chairman for 
1939-40. At the time of going to press, the 
tabulation of the votes for the other officers 
had not been completed. These officers are 
program chairman and secretary. 

Subjects discussed at the convention in- 
clude: “Safety in Woodworking,” by John 
M. Falasz, of the Illinois Department of 
Labor, and there was panel discussion: 
“Safety in Lumber Remanufacturing Opera- 
tions.” The latter included the subjects of 
protective devices, the dermatitis problem, 
the safety factor in machinery and inefficient 
or broken down exhaust systems. 

On Oct. 9 the Wood Products Section met 
in a joint session with the Paper and Pulp 
Section, where there was another panel dis- 
cussion: “Safety from Woods to Mill.” 





Western Conservation Forum 
Dated 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 12.—Current forest 
protection and use problems that call for 
co-operation by private State and Govern- 
mental agencies on the Pacific slope are to 
be discussed here Dec. 12-14, at the thirty- 
first annual forest policy conference spon- 
sored by their neutral forum, the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association. Topics 
already listed are the relation of forest pro- 
duction and use to Defense; current pro- 
posals for forest land use that may involve 
co-operative effort, new legislation or other 


responsibility or interest of groups con- 
cerned; and problems of fire, insect and 
disease control, including possibilities of im- 
proving organization and cooperation by 
further analysis of risks and of relative 
responsibility for effort and expenditure. 





Association Makes Contribution 


to Red Cross Fund 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 14.—Members of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
have contributed $2000 to the British Tim- 
ber Control’s Red Cross Fund, Douglas 
Heuer, secretary of the Exporters associa- 
tion announced here today. Mr. Heuer said 
that the Timber Control’s officials had sent 
the exporters a touching cablegram expres- 
sing their appreciation of the thoughtfulness 
that inspired the contribution. Mr. Heuer 
said that more would be sent. 





Lumbermen Have Northern 
California Meeting 


Stockton, Catir., Oct. 14.—More than 
100 Northern California lumbermen were in 
Stockton Oct. 4, 5 and 6 for the annual 
convention of the Lumber Merchants Asso- 
ciation of Northern California, and the an- 
nual initiation of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

Festivities started Oct. 4 with a dinner 
and floor show at the Hotel Stockton. The 
association business session was held Oct. 5 
and all officers were re-elected. 

The Hoo-Hoo’s held a class initiation fol- 
lowed by a dinner where they were hosts 
for their wives and sweethearts, during the 
afternoon and evening of Oct. 5. 

On the last day of the convention the del- 
egates visited Calaveras Big Trees, where 
memorial services were held at the foot of 
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the tree dedicated to the late Parson Peter 
A. Simpkin, supreme chaplain of the order 
many years. He died in 1930 and the tree 
was dedicated in his honor in 1931. 





National Wood Box Association 
Announces Plans 


SAN Francisco, Catir., Oct. 14. — The 
country’s box manufacturers will get to- 
gether for a three day convention in San 
Francisco, Calif., November 7, 8, and 9. On 
the first date the Pacific Division’s third tri- 
annual meeting of 1940 will convene in the 
French Room at the Palace Hotel. The fall 
meeting of the National Wooden Box As- 
sociation will be held on November 8. On 
the afternoon of November 9, both conven- 
tions will adjourn to the Stanford Stadium 
for the Washington-Stanford football game. 





Large Attendance at Birmingham 
Election and Banquet 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 14.—William 
Crow, president, Northside Lumber Com- 
pany, Inc., was elected president of the 
Building Material Institute of Birmingham, 
succeeding Allen K. Wood, Wood Lumber 
Co., at the annual banquet held recently. R. 
M. Jenkins, Jr., Jenkins Lumber Supply & 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., was named vice 
president; Wimberly Miree, Miree Lumber 
Co., secretary, and W. Thornton Estes, Estes 
Lumber Co., was reelected treasurer. Hugh 


L. Nathurst continues as secretary-manager 
of the exchange. 
Seventy-five 


dealers and _ salesmen _at- 





Left to right: William Crow, president, Building 
Material Institute of Birmingham, and Hugh 
L. Nathurst, secretary-manager 


tended the meeting and banquet at which the 
chief speaker was T. J. Twentyman, adver- 
ing manager, of Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 
on “Glorifying the American Home in the 
American Way.” Hugh Miller, of Wimberly 
& Thomas Hardware Co., told of some of the 
old time lumber companies in the Birming- 
ham district. 

The entertainment was arranged by a com- 
mittee composed of Harry D. Kenney, of 
Odum Lumber Company; Claud H. Gray- 
son, Grayson Lumber Co., Inc., and Bedford 
S. Seale, Seale Lumber Co., Inc. 
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LISA Makes Plans for Annual 


Dinner Dance 


Freeport, L. I., Oct. 14.—All preparations 
for the Annual Dinner Dance of the Long 
Island Salesmen’s Association have just 
about been completed. It is being held on 
Nov. 16 at the South Shore Yacht Club 
here. 

This annual affair is planned particularly 
for the ladies and a wide and varied pro- 
gram has been arranged which includes 
dancing, cards, and an excellent floor show. 
For those who like good eats, a steak dinner, 
for which the Shore Club has become 
famous, is going to be served. The com- 


mittee in charge is expecting all records 
for attendance to be broken if advance reser- 
vations is any criterion. 

The Club has also announced the starting 
of the bowling season which got underway 
on September 23 with eight teams competing. 





Special Meeting Called for New 
England Association 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Oct. 14.—President 
W. D. Veazey of Laconia, N. H., of the 
New England Lumbermen’s Association has 
called a special meeting to be held at Hotel 
Carpenter this city on Thursday Oct. 24 
with the business session opening at 10:30, 
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TOO HIGH—Never Too Low! 


In the experience of The Exchange, one 
of the oldest lumber sales organizations 
under one management, markets have 
changed many times with the vagaries of 
conditions and competition. Always, how- 
ever, The Exchange has stuck to its guns— 


lst. maintaining a dependable source of 


supply— 

2nd. handling only the best adequately 
dried, precision made lumber— 

3rd. priced on the market to enable mer- 
chants continuously to replenish stock 
through The Exchange and know full 
well it was “bought right.” 
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Essco Keeps Its Prices Lined Up On The Market— NEVER 





eee Trade-Marked—Grade-Marked == 

Southern Pine — Southern 

Hardwoods — Ponderosa 

‘Pine — West Coast Woods 
Oak Flooring 

















THOUSANDS of satisfied 
users are keeping their 
trucks ON THE GO. 
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R-B ROLL-OFF BED rourroutr’ 


R-ROLLER TYPE 


or better. give 


equipment for it. 


Guinotte and 
Euclid Ave. 


FOR ALL MAKES and SIZES OF TRUCKS, TRAILERS, LOADING WAGONS 


FOR MORE THAN 20 YEARS R-B rollers have been shipped to thousands of 
lumbermen throughout the U.S. A. and to foreign countries under agreement 
to refund the purchase price if unsatisfactory in any way. 


NOT ONE HAS EVER BEEN RETURNED 


Our 20-year experi- 
ence is available to 
you. Write NOW for 
catalog and prices— 


us 


the make and model 
of your truck. We'll 
be glad to suggest 
the proper roller 





Kansas City, Mo. 





followed by luncheon at 12:30. David M. 
Osborne, Boston, manager of the recently 
formed Eastern Pine Sales Corp., will dis- 
cuss the plan under which his company is to 
distribute 425,000,000 feet of salvaged pine 
recently purchased from the government, and 
an official from Salvage headquarters in 
3oston will outline the accomplishments and 
present status of its activities. James R. 
3ancroft, president of the Institute of Fi- 
nance, Boston, will speak. 





Mountain States Dealers Make 
Convention Plans 


Denver, Colo., Oct. 14—Plans for the 
thirty-eighth annual convention of the Moun- 
tain States Lumber Dealers’ Association to 
be held at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, this 
city, January 20, 21 and 22, are fast taking 
shape, according to Allan’ T. Flint, secretary. 
E. E. King, King Lumber Co., Greeley, 
Colo., has been appointed general conven- 
tion chairman by President W. C. Kurtz, 
Independent Lumber Co., Grand Junction, 
Colo. 

Other convention committee chairmen are: 
Entertainment, Willard Hemenway, Newton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Colorado 
Springs; Program, William K. Barr, W. B. 
3arr Lumber Co., Denver; Publicity, For- 
rest Woodside, Woodside Lumber Co., 
Wheat Ridge; Exhibits, Francis E. King, 
King Investment & Lumber Co., Pueblo-- 
all of Colorado. 

During the past three years manufactur- 
ers exhibits have been maintained in con- 
nection with the convention and they have 
played an important part in the success of 
the meetings. This year, according to Sec- 
retary Flint, this department of the conven- 
tion will be bigger and better than ever. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


The car service division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads reports that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 5 totaled 1,628,420 cars, showing an 
increase of 10,782 cars over the number for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 21. Forest prod- 
ucts loadings of 81,396 cars show a decrease 
of 60 cars below the number for the two 
weeks ended Sept. 21. 
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Piano Backlog Largest in Over 
12 Years 


New York, Oct. 14.—Orders on the books 
of piano makers as they entered the final 
quarter of 1940 were the largest in more 
than twelve years, William A. Mennie, sec- 
retary National Piano Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, reported. “Production of pianos for 
the next three months will be limited only 
by the capacities of the various factories,” 
Mr. Mennie said. “It is already assured that 
1940 production will be the largest since 
1927, exceeding the 1929 total of 120,754 by 
many thousands.” Unfilled orders Sept. 30 
totaled 7,985, an increase of 37.22 percent 
over a year ago, and up 67.02 percent from 
the previous month. Piano shipments to 
dealers in September totaled 13,355, an in- 
crease of 22.69 percent over September, 1939. 
In the first three quarters of 1940, manufac- 
turers shipped 22.02 percent more than in 
the corresponding period last year. 





Wage-Hour Chief Releases 
Bulletin on Wage Payments 


The wage to which an employee covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act is en- 
titled may include only the actual cost to 
an employer of board, lodging, or other 
facilities of the kind customarily furnished 
as part of regular wages. Any profit real- 
ized by the employer in the transaction 
serves to reduce the employees’ real wage 
by a like amount. If such profit reduces the 
wage or overtime compensation to less 
than that to which an employee is entitled 
under the Act, there is a violation. Also 
if an employer coerces workers into accept- 
ing lodging or other facilities instead of 
cash, or if he arbitrarily makes deductions 
from wages when the facilities are not freely 
accepted or used, the cost of such facilities 
may not be included as a part of the wages 
of the employees. The same principles apply 
also to payment of overtime wages under 
the wage and hour law. 

These and other interpretations of the 
clause which defines the word “wage” in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act are given in 
a publication just released by Colonel Philip 
B. Fleming, Administrator, Wage and Hour 
Division, U. S. Department of Labor. The 
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publication, Interpretative Bulletin No. 3 
(General Statement as to the Method of 
Payment Under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act), is a completely revised edition of the 
bulletin issued under the same heading in 
November, 1938. 





Wins Advertising Honors for 
Sales Promotion Material 


A place among the Fifty Direct Mail 
Leaders of 1940 was awarded to Curtis 
Companies, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, manufactur- 
ers of Curtis woodwork, at the convention 
of Direct Mail Advertising Association held 
in Atlantic City, October 2, 3, and 4. The 
award was given for direct mail material 
used by the Curtis company to follow up 
and complement magazine and trade paper 
advertising. The same service is extended 
to prospects whose names are submitted by 
lumber and materials dealers. The Curtis 
dealer’s name is mentioned in a personalized 
letter which is mailed simultaneously with 
the book. 

According to a recent statement the Curtis 
company believes that an interested prospec- 
tive home builder, architect or contractor is 
entitled to receive full information that will 
leave no doubt or dissatisfaction in his mind. 
To vitalize this policy Curtis has published 
three attractive books. One covers the 
Curtis “Silentite Window” family and illus- 
trates the proper use of windows. A sec- 
ond book is the “Curtis Kitchen Planning 
300k” which makes use of a unique cut-out 
idea, and the third pictures the Curtis line 
of woodwork: entrances, doors, trim, stairs, 
cabinets, mantels, etc. 


SR 


Advertising which promotes building ma- 
terials should tell the public not only what 
a product is or does, but also “how to 
buy it,” i. e, inform them about modern 
facilities for easy payment financing. This 
was the conclusion reached by Robert T. 
Williams, chief, Industries Section, Federal 
Housing Administration. Mr. Williams spoke 
to the Direct Mail convention at invita- 
tion of L. Rohe Walter, advertising manager 
of the Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y., 
who was re-elected president of the direct 
mail association at the same meeting. 





NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 








WAREHOUSES ~!11" 


For Orderly 
Distribution 
to the Trade 








PAMUDO PRODUCTS 


FAST, COURTEOUS SERVICE BY TRUCK and TRAIN 


Straight or Mixed Carload Shipments 


PAMUDO PLYWOOD ... DOORS... FRAMES 
MOULDINGS, SASH & GLASS... WALL BOARD 





LOS ANGELES, California 
ST. PAUL, Minnesota 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO 


KANSAS CITY, Kansas 
CHICAGO, Illinois 


NEWARK, New Jersey 
TACOMA, 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 
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CLUB NEWS 








Lumber Exchange Discusses 
Present Lumber Situation 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 15.—A well attended 
meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
was held at the University Club recently 
and a number of lumber association officers 
were in attendance. The list included Sidney 
L. Darling, manager of the National Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, and the 
following officers of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association: President, F. 
Howard Hinckley; Vice Presidents, Norman 
Mason and J. A. Detweiler, and Secretary 
Paul S. Collier. A number of these officials 
gave talks on the lumber situation and the 
wage and hour law. 





Memphis Lumbermen's Club 
Holds Semi-monthly Meeting 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 14.—Let the 
United States give the British Empire all 
the material aid this country can spare with- 
out impairing its own defense requirements, 
members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis voted at their semi-monthly meeting 
held recently. The vote was on a resolu- 
tion, unanimously adopted, and which fol- 
lows in substance one now being voted on 
by members of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association in a mail referendum. Ex- 
porters, whose votes have been received, 
have been a unit in support of the resolution. 

The club will hold its Halloween Party 
at the Peabody on Wednesday night, Oct. 
30, Harry E. Schadt, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee announced. A_ buffet 
will precede a formal dinner. Later there 
will be the distribution of favors, dancing 
and games. Harry A. Wellford, club presi- 
dent, announced that W. O. Miller of the 
Mossman Lumber Co., and W. G. Best, Jr., 
of the Best Lumber and Hardware Co., had 
been elected to membership in the club. 





Milwaukee Golfers Have Final 
- Tournament for Year 

MILWAUKEE, WYIs., Oct. 15.—Fourteen 
golfers participated in the final of the 1940 
series of monthly golf tournaments held at 
North Hills Country Club north of Milwau- 
kee. First low gross honors went to Don A. 
Elert, with low net to H. E. Stuewe. The 
blind bogey award was won by Paul B. 
Cornwall. 


Low Water Curtails Produc- 
tion of Wallboard 


INTERNATIONAL FALLs, MINN., Oct. 15.— 
Officials of the Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Co., parent corporation to the Insulite Co., 
are hopeful that heavy fall rains and winter 
snows will so increase available water power 
here that the water power shortage of the 
past year will be alleviated and production 
may be stepped up to meet demand. 

The extreme shortage of water power has 
curtailed production so that average daily 
shipments of Insulite have greatly exceeded 
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its daily production during the past season. 
Insulite inventories at the beginning of 1940 
were almost at an all-time peak, but in- 
creased sales throughout the United States 
together with the lowered production sched- 
ule have practically exhausted the supply of 
finished goods on hand. 

Company dams at International Falls, 
Fort Frances and on the Seine River are 
normally capable of developing hydro-elec- 
tric power to the extent of nearly 40,000 
horsepower. A _ supplementary supply of 
15,000 horsepower developed by steam turbo- 
generators has not been sufficient. 
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Baltimore-Washington Club Has 
; Monthly Meeting 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 15.—The Baltimore- 
Washington Lumber Sales Club devoted 
time to expressions of opinion by members 
on the existing situation at its monthly meet- 
ing. The prevalent view was that orders 
have become more plentiful than stocks, and 
that under existing conditions a positive 
shortage is likely to develop. 

John P. Galvin, of the Horstmeier Lum- 
ber Co., Inc., of this city, was elected to 
membership. 





MODERN * 


BEAUTIFUL * 


ECONOMICAL 


"Cadwall- Philippanel” 


Solid Philippine Mahogany Wall Panelling 


A Sensational New Product That Sells On Sight 


Write for Samples and Literature 


Cadwallader-Gibson Co. Inc., 3628 E. Olympic Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 











HEPHERD LUMBER CORPORATION 


MILLS AT McRAE, GEORGIA and MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


MANUFACTURERS and 
WHOLESALERS of 


Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


Timbers, Rough and Dressed, up to 18x 30-40 ... Plank 
..- Dimension... Boards... Flooring .. . Kiln-Dried Finish 
.. . Ceiling . . . Siding . . . Railroad and Car Material. 


Material from both mills Grade-Marked if desired 





- ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO BOX 139, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Here’s What's New 


Tool Maker Announces New 


Chisels 


Two new thin blade, butt paring chisels 
designed for use by carpenters, cabinet mak- 
ers and skilled workmen are offered by Stan- 
ley Tools, New Britain, Conn., in open stock 
or in a display box for counter or window 
use. The new chisels are in two styles: a 





tang chisel with thin 2% inch blades and a 
socket type with thin 234 inch blades. Each 
is made in eleven sizes, % to 2 inches. 
Blades are forged in one piece from electric 
furnace tool steel and are heat treated, tem- 
pered and polished. Handles are of hard- 
wood finished with clear lacquer and fitted 
with a steel band. The display contains one 
each of six sizes of either socket or tang 
type. In addition to these models the Stan- 
ley company has announced a new heavy 
blade glaziers’ chisel designed for scraping 
and other rough work. A new 48 page 
rotogravure catalog illustrating, describing 
and pricing a wide variety of Stanley tools 
is offered to dealers in quantity for distri- 
bution with the dealer’s name printed on 
the cover. There is a small charge for the 
catalogs. 





Metal Trim in New Labeled Pack- 
age Has Fasteners Supplied 


As a result of a survey to determine the 
type of fastening best suited to each shape 
of their metal trim, the Wilson Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Columbus, Ohio is supplying the 
proper type and number of fastenings with 
each stock length of their product. A chart 
is furnished to dealers which shows the cor- 
rect fastenings for each of the 180 individual 
shapes of Wilson metal trim. Improved 
individual packaging of the trim is done in 
heavy kraft paper tubing, each tube being 
colored and marked so that its contents may 
be known quickly. It is felt that the t b- 
ing assures protection against nicking and 
scratching in transit. A folder in full color 


showing latest Wilson Wallboard Trims in 
actual size is available to dealers upon re- 
quest. 





Two New Glass Substitutes and 
Display Dispenser Offered 


Two new products in a line of glass sub- 
stitutes for window material have been an- 
nounced by the Flex-O-Glass Manufacturing 
Co., 1104 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
They are called Warp’s “Glass-O-Net” and 
Warp’s “Wyr-O-Glass.” It is said that 
chickens, hogs and stock benefit from the 
ultra-violet rays (sunshine vitamin D) 
transmitted through the transparent cellu- 
lose acetate of which both new products are 
constructed. Each is reinforced; the former 
with fabric cord, the latter with wire. As 
a sales aid to dealers the Flex-O-Glass com- 
pany provides a dispenser, as_ illustrated, 
that will hold a roll each of the new prod- 
ucts together with a roll of Warp’s window 
fabric and one of Flex-O-Glass, its na- 
tionally advertised product. Inches are 





marked on the edge of each roll to insure 
accurate measurement. The manufacturer 
will also supply a window display which 
carries a sample of each of the four products. 





Glass Insulated Electric Motors 
Offered for Kiln Use 


Glass insulated electric motors recom- 
mended for use inside of lumber dry kilns 
are being offered by the Howell Electric Mo- 
tor Co., Howell, Mich. The manufacturer 
states that because glass is highly resistant to 
heat and humidity the Howell motors which 
are so insulated will operate with full effi- 
ciency under the unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions present in a kiln. The Howell 
company builds motors of a number of types 
which are suited to a wide variety of uses. 
Its units range in size from % to 150 H. P. 
A special insulating varnish called “Howell- 
Bond” has been developed by company engi- 
neers and is used to protect stator windings 
on all Howell motors. 
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Revolving Display Stands 
Designed to Save Space 


Revolving cabinets offered in models de- 
signed to hold paint, bolts, nails and other 
small items are trade named “Revolvo” and 
manufactured by the Wellston Manufactur- 
ing Co., Wellston, Ohio. The “Revolvo” 
nail bin shown in the illustration occupies 
a circular floor space of 44 inches in diameter 





and holds 25 kegs of nails. It is composed of 
five revolving sections, each having five com- 
partments which hold 120 Ibs. of nails or 
bolts apiece. The cabinet may be had in 
three, four, five and six section units. The 
device is recommended by the manufacturer 
as one which will speed up service to cus- 
tomers, make all items accessible and visible 
and save aisle and shelf space. 





New Plastic Resin Glue and 
Booklet Now Available 


A new development in the field of plastics 
is “Weldwood,” a plastic resin glue manu- 
factured and distributed under Plaskon pat- 
ents by the United States Plywood Corp., 
616 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. The 
product is supplied as a powder which is 
ready for immediate use when mixed with 
cold water. In laboratory tests ““Weldwood” 
endured 2500 pounds of pressure when used 
with mahogany and other hardwoods, and, 
as in the experiment shown in the illustra- 
tion, failure finally occurred in the wood 
and not at the glue line. The product is 
available in capped cans priced for retail 
sale from 10 to 85 cents. According to the 





manufacturer national distribution will be 
aided by a merchandising program which 
includes widespread advertising, point-of- 
sale displays and other dealer sales helps. 
Full information on distributor and dealer 
propositions, and a copy of a new handbook 
covering every phase of the new product and 
its uses may be obtained upon request from 
the manufacturer. 
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HOW MANY BOOKS 
CAN YOU USE? 


You will greatly help us deter- 
mine quantities to print if you 
will advise us right away how 
many plan books you can use. 
The cost is amazingly low — only 
15¢ each in quantities of 25 or 
more. Individual copies are 25¢ 
each. No charge for imprint of 
your name on orders for 50 or 
more. Drop us a card, or use 
the handy coupon below. 


Soup? fo 


Now, A New 1940 Plan Book of 25 ‘Distinctive 
Small Homes Of The New Decade’ — 
Offered At Cost For Distribution 
To Your Prospects. 


Here’s the plan book you’ve been waiting for! 

William S. Loth, prominent Kansas City architect 
has selected 25 small house designs, all proven popular 
sellers in today’s renewed trend to home ownership. 
Modern as the new decade, the exteriors are the kind 
that make “the women” exclaim “That’s my house” — 
and that helps you make an easy sale to their men. 
Interiors are efficiently designed to provide maximum 
living space and comfort. There’s no guesswork about 
these plans—‘“no design corrections” to face on the 
job—every one of these small homes has been built! 

“Distinctive Small Homes” is not just another set of 
“canned” or syndicated plans. Write for your sample 
copy now, and get in on the small home building field 
for volume sales and greater profits. 





To Kay Dee—Dierks Lumber & Coal Company 
Dept, AL-3 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Okay, Kay—send us a sample copy of the Plan Book. We 
enclose 25¢. If it is what we want we could use about 


teinaictnacaill copies, imprinted with our name and address. 
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SURE 


19 SELLING 


WALL 
PAPERS 


in a special 
assortment 
for 


LUMBER 
DEALERS 








Write for 
particulars 


LENNON 


WALL PAPER CO. 
@ Joliet, III. e 











At every 


“CORNER” 


There’s Profit 
Ze) am Aol 





Save valuable time on every Asbestos 
Siding job. Profit from using “KOKOMO 
KORNERS.” individual corner strips. Sim- 
plifies fitting at corners and along window 
and door frames, improves appearance, 
gives added protection. Made of oxidized 
zinc . . . will not stain. Lengths suitable 
for any Asbestos Siding Shingle. For com- 
plete details write 


DOUBLE GRIP BRASS CLIP CO. 
Kokomo, Ind. 








211 S. Main Street 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











YARD, MILL and OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








Clinton De Witt, treasurer, Holt Hard- 
wood Co., of Oconto, Wis., was in Balti- 
more recently and called on I’. Bowie Smith. 


The McCormick Piling & Lumber Co. 
has moved from 461 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., to 1 Drumm Street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Crum, Crum & Kepner, 
Cleveland, Ohio, are enjoying a two week’s 
trip through Alabama and Mississippi. 
While there, Mr. Crum will visit several 
of the mills in that section. 


L. T. Murray, president of the West Fork 
Logging Co., addressed the Chehalis, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce recently explaining 
details of his company’s selective logging 
operations near Chehalis. 


The former lumber carrier Jalapa has 
been purchased by the Weyerhaeuser Steam- 
ship Co., from the Maritime Commission 
to be put in the intercoastal trade. The 
vessel has been renamed the Klamath. 


John J. Dempsey, prominent Tacoma, 
Wash., lumberman, and C. E. McIntyre, of 


Detroit and Cincinnati and then going on to 
Washington, D. C., on a business trip. 


J. H. Gilpin, president-manager of the 
Northwest Chair Co., was chosen vice presi- 
dent and J. E. Morris, assistant general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
was named to a three year term on the 
board of trustees at the recent annual elec- 
tion of the Tacoma Club of Tacoma, Wash. 


Henry N. Anderson, president, Twin 
Harbors Lumber Company, of Seattle, 
Wash., paid a flying visit to Arthur V. 
Charshee, who handles the products of this 
corporation in the Baltimore area, and spent 
two days there going over some business 
matters. 


E. S. Miller, president and founder of Mil- 
ler & Co., prominent hardwood lumber man- 
ufacturing firm with six band mills located 
in Tennessee and Alabama, recently returned 
to his office at Jackson, Tenn., from an ex- 
tended business trip which included attend- 
ance at the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association convention, Chicago, and an in- 








Wilson Compton 


H. R. Northup 


Ralph Lillibridge 


The above pictures were taken at a banquet for H. R. Northup, secretary, National Retail Lumber 
Dealers' Association, at the Capital Golf and Country Club, Washington, D. C. The dinner was 
given Mr. Northup in honor of his appointment as secretary. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association gave Mr. Northup a wrist watch with the following inscription: "1927-1940, To HRN 
from NLMA, With Appreciation, October 3, 1940." The pictures show R. J. Lillibridge, National 
Sash & Door Manufacturers, reading his “impressions; Wilson Compton, NLMA secretary-man- 
ager, in the act of presenting the gift to Mr. Northup, and the latter acknowledging the gift 





the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, have 
been elected to the board of directors of the 
University-Union Club of Tacoma, Wash. 


August Von Boecklin, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Washington Manufacturing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., building material concern, 
headed the committee that had charge of 
Tacoma’s Columbus Day observance on Oc- 
tober 12. 


Cecil Cavanaugh, head of the Cavanaugh 
Lumber Co. of Tacoma, Wash., and a rabid 
baseball fan, combined business with pleas- 
ure by attending the world series games in 


spection trip through the Selma, Alabama, 
operation. 


Following the recent passing of Charles T. 
O’Connor of the C. T. O’Connor Lumber 
Co., in San Francisco, Calif., the business 
of the company is continuing under the man- 
agement of Brice M. Stokes who had been 
associated with Mr. O’Connor. No change 
in policy of the company is contemplated. 


Lumbermen appointed by Governor Clar- 
ence D. Martin of Washington as members 
of that state’s local boards that will operate 
under the national military defense selective 
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training act include: W. H. Turner, man- 
ager Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills, Ray- 
mond, Wash.; J. H. Galbraith, manager, 
Eatonville Lumber Co., Eatonville, Wash. 


John Buchanan, president of the Henry 
Mill & Timber Co. of Tacoma, Wash., has 
been elected Pierce county Republican chair- 
man, succeeding Paul Johns, manager of 
the City Lumber Company, also of Tacoma. 

Johns was unanimously elected state 
Republican committeeman from Pierce 
county. 


R. W. Swanson, formerly with the U. S. 
Forest Service, Portland, Ore., has joined 
the staff of Pope & Talbot Lumber Co., Inc., 
lumber division, San Francisco, Calif., in 
charge of treated lumber and piling sales 
and promotion. He succeeds John Vander 
Laan who recently went into the piling busi- 
ness himself. 


John T. Silk, for the past several years a 
member of the retail sales department of 
Nickey Brothers, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., was 
recently transferred to the wholesale and 
manufacturing department of this company, 
where he becomes assistant sales manager 
of flooring and lumber. Charles A. Phillips 
is sales manager. 


Donald Springer of the Longview, Wash., 
staff of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has 
been called to active duty in a nonflying 
capacity with the United States Army Air 
Corps at Hamilton Field, Calif. He is a 
first lieutenant in the infantry reserve and 
will be on active duty for at least one year, 
according to the call. At the time he was 
called to active duty with the air corps, 
Springer was acting for the company as 
a technical assistant to James FitzPatrick, 
who is producing a colored motion picture 
of the Weyerhaeuser operations in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


Hirsch Hillman, one of the biggest lumber 
importers in Johannesburg, South Africa, is 
now in British Columbia, to see that his 
country obtains a supply of lumber. Mr. 
Hillman has been in conference at Van- 
couver with leaders in the industry and will 
make a tour of some of the larger Coast 
sawmills and logging camps. In Victoria 
he will meet Premier T. D. Pattullo. “We 
are already convinced of the merit of your 
Douglas fir, hemlock, cedar and other spe- 
cies, but we must have it well seasoned,” 
he declared. Mr. Hillman pointed out that 
South Africa was relatively free of exchange 
restrictions, as its gold mines are now pro- 
ducing about $500,000,000 annually. 





RETAIL YARD CHANGES 


Tutsa, Oxia.—J. W. Hall, connected 
with the paint industry here for the past 30 
years, is now associated with the Blanken- 
ship-Catlett Lumber Co., as outside sales- 
man for the company’s paint department. 

Brownwoop, Tex.—James Wilcox has 
come here from McKinney, Tex., to accept 
a position with Wm. P. Carey Lumber Co. 

MonaHANs, TEx.—George Blumentritt, 
who has been with Wm. Cameron & Co. 
Inc., for the past five years has been trans- 
ferred to its yard here. Mr. Blumentritt 
comes to Monahans from Seagraves, Tex. 


Hittssoro, Tex.—New manager of the 
Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. here is Max 
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Wheeler. W. C. Gibson, connected with 
the company here for a number of years, 
continues as office manager. Mr. Wheeler 
has been with Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. for 
over twelve years. 

Extporapo, Trex.—Quentin Low has ac- 
cepted a position with Wm. Cameron & Co. 
Inc., of this city. He is to replace Royce 
Smith, who has been transferred to Junction, 
Tex. 





Firm Reenters Custom Kiln Drying 
Business 


MemMPHIs, TENN., Oct. 14.—Announce- 
ment of their reentrance into the business of 
custom kiln drying of lumber has just been 
made by Nickey Brothers, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., one of the oldest wood manufacturing 
concerns of the South. With the installation 
of a number of modern Moore Cross-Circu- 
lation kilns recently, S. M. Nickey, Jr., vice 
president and general manager, states they 
now have a surplus capacity of at least a 
million feet a month over that needed for 
their own manufacturing requirements, and 
which will be used for custom drying. 

During the period from 1923 to 1929, 
Nickey Brothers did custom drying for a 
large number of lumber manufacturers in 
this area. Due to the business depression, 
this part of its business was discontinued. 
With the present increase in lumber ship- 
ments in and through Memphis, it is expected 
that the new batteries of kilns will soon be 
running at full capacity. The company is 
located on both the Illinois Central and Mis- 
souri Pacific railroads. 





Plywood Company Ready to 
Begin Operations 


ABERDEEN, WasH., Oct. 14.—The big new 
plant of the American Plywood Corp., 
here, will start operation about October 15, 
according to Manager V. A. Nyman. This 
will be just seven months after the plant 
of the old Aberdeen Plywood Co., which it 
succeeds, was destroyed by fire. All of the 
machinery for the new plant is in place and 
has been given test runs to remove any 
“bugs” that might delay production. 





Honor Employees with Firm for 
Ten Years or More 


Loneview, WaAsH., Oct. 14.—Fifty em- 
ployees of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., who 
have completed periods of service of 10 years 
or more during the last three months were 
honored by the company at a banquet at 
the Hotel Monticello here. 

Honor guests among the old timers in- 
cluded Robert F. Malone, who started work- 
ing for the company July 1, 1910, and is 
now sawyer with the Longview division; 
W. A. Traughber, Ryderwood division, who 
also completed 30 years of service; Daniel 
H. Walsh, assistant manager of the Long- 
view Co., and a veteran of 26 years of serv- 
ice, and H. Norton, operating millwright of 
the Longview division, who was awarded a 
20 year pin. Fred H. Clark, who completed 
30 years of service during this period, was 
not present at the banquet. J. D. Tennant, 
vice president and general manager of the 
company, was toastmaster. 
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The BIGGEST value in the 
small sander field: : 





oer $49°° 


for w ‘7: Ds 


214 INCH BELT SANDER 


This smaller, more compact “ZEPHYRPLANE 
JUNIOR” was developed especially for intermit- 
tent clean-up sanding of sash, doors and frames 
—for removing scratches from’ plywood and other 
board. Easy to handle, its perfect balance helps 
you produce a much finer, smoother, more even 
finish than you can ever get sanding by hand. 
Lighter, weighs only 9% Ibs. Plugs into light 
socket. SKILSAW Belt Sanders are also made 
in 3 in. and 4% in. belt sizes for heavier “final- 
finish” operations, lining up glued joints, etc. 


SKILSAW, INC. 5037A Elston Ave., Chicago 


36 East 22nd St., New York @ 52 Brookline Ave., Boston 

182 Main St., Buffalo @ 15 S. 2st St., Philadelphia 

2902 Euclid Ave., Cleveland @ 2124 Main St., Dallas 

918 Union Street, New Orleans @ 29 North Ave, N. W., 

Atlanta @ 2645 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles @ 2065 Webster 

+ ote Oakland @ Canadian Branch: 85 Deloraine Avenue, 
ronto. 





GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








'n Boston 


HOTEL KENMORE 


Commonwealth Ave. at Kenmore Square 


@ All Rooms with Tub and Shower 
@ Rates From $3.50 @ Dinner Music 
®@ Write for Historical Map of Boston 


L. E. WITNEY, Managing Director 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Bessemer—J. W. McDonald Fur- 
niture Manufacturing Co. changed name to 
Central Furniture Manufacturing Co. 

Tuscaloosa—Wootton Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Wootton-Holman Lumber Co. and moved to 
Snow Hill, Ala. 


ARKANSAS. Russellville— Forrest Cromer, 
Atkins lumberman, has leased the Shoptaw saw- 
mill at the former location of the B. & C. 
Lumber Co. here and is specializing in pine 
timber. The B. & C. Lumber Co. has moved to 
a new location east of Russellville, where an 
enlarged plant is being set up. 


CALIFORNIA. El Monte—Meissner’s Mill suc- 
ceeded by Earl Dotson. 

Wasco—Moore Lumber Co. now under pro- 
prietorship of A. G. Woodhouse. 


GEORGIA. Ellaville—Alexander Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded here by J. F. Alexander 
Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Majestic Lumber & Con- 
struction Co. succeeded by Majestic Lumber Co., 
4720 South Wentworth Avenue. 

Eureka—J. M. Allen & Son name changed 
to Dickinson & Allen. 

Mattoon—McKamy Lumber Co. purchased by 
the Industrial Roofing Co., and will be known 
as Construction Materials Co. 


INDIANA, Huntington — John Kenower & 
Sons leased mill building and machinery to 
Lloyd Nave and his son, who will operate the 
business under the name of Lloyd Nave & Son. 
John Kenower & Sons now occupy the building 
just north of the mill on Poplar Street as 
headquarters for their lumber, paint and roof- 
ing trade. Orders for millwork will be taken 
in the Kenower office as in the past. 

Muncie—Nichols-Clarke & Co., Inc. dissolved 
corporation and the wholesale business will be 
continued individually as H. B. Clarke Lumber 
Co. and Nichols Lumber Co. 

Swayzee—H. Mark succeeded by Mark Hard- 
ware Co. 


IOWA. Akron—Farmers Grain Co. succeeded 
by Farmers Co-operative. 


KANSAS. Elmdale—Thurston Lumber Co. has 
rented its store and lumber yard to Glen Baum- 
gardner. 


KENTUCKY. Eubank—Eubank Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Eubank Lumber & Supply Co. 

Louisville—Campbell & Summerhays, Inc. 
changed name to Lumbermen’s Wholesale Serv- 
ice, Inc. 


LOUISIANA. Bernice—Bernice Mill Co. suc- 
ceeded by F. E. Monzingo Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Prague—Simanek Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Chicago Lumber Co. 


NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Davidson Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Homsher Lumber Service. 


OKLAHOMA, Stonewall—V. S. Cook Lumber 
Co. here succeeded by W. T. Green Lumber Co. 

Tupelo—V. S. Cook Lumber Co. here suc- 
ceeded by Crockett Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Mount Vernon—Tom Scott succeeded 
by Tom Scott Lumber Yard. 


WASHINGTON. Bremerton—Bremerton Lum- 
ber & Builders Supply Co. changed name to 
Bremerton Lumber Co. 

Bremerton—Lofthus Lumber Yard succeeded 
by Lofthus Builders Material, Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Newell—Lawrence Cooper- 
age Co. succeeded by Newell Lumber Co. 


CANADA. MANITOBA. Souris—T. H. Patrick 
& Son succeeded by A. W. Patrick. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Big River—Boyd & Pin- 
kerton succeeded by Harry Boyd. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Akron—Akron Lumber Co., Inc.; 
Stanley Lichtman, president; Riggs Stephenson, 
vice president and treasurer; and Mrs. Alma 
Stephenson, secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston— Eastern. Pine 
Sales Corp., 115 Chauncey Street; Harry Joseph, 
Chicago, president, and David M. Osborne, vice 
president and resident manager. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Newman Lumber & 
Supply Co., 1262 Penobscot Building; lumber 
and supplies. 

Iron River—Brandt Logging Co.; $15,000. 
Walter A. Brandt, Faithorn, and Mauritz E. 
Carlson, Iron River, incorporators. 

NEW JERSEY. Hoboken— Wood Products 
Distributors, 1 Newark Street. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Oakley—Berkeley Lum- 
ber & Mill Works; $15,000. E. H. Forester is 
president-treasurer; D. N. Boone, vice presi- 
dent; K. P. Forester, secretary. To manufac- 
ture and sell lumber, timber, do millwork etc. 


WASHINGTON. Bremerton—Lofthus Builders’ 
Material Co.; $30,000. Incorporators: C. A. 
King and H. E. Seever of Seattle-and Ralph 
E, Purves of Bremerton. 


Sverett— Everett Shingle & Shake Co.; 
$15,000. To manufacture cedar shakes and 
shingles. The incorporation involves a part- 
nership that was already in business under 
the same name. 


CANADA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver 
—Climax Lumber Co. Ltd., 475 Howe Street; 
$100,000. Timber merchants. 

Vancouver — Seaside Lumber Co. Ltd., 509 
Richards Street; $10,000. Lumber mill owners 
and operators. 

Vancouver—Westers Box Co. Ltd., 510 West 
Hastings Street; $10,000. Dealers in woods 
and other by-products of the forest. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA, Bakersfield—Houts & Jenkins 
Lumber Co. has obtained a certificate to con- 
duct business here. 

Bell—T. O. Thompson Lumber Co., 6800 East- 
ern Boulevard, has been issued a certificate to 
conduct business under the foregoing name. 

Quincy—Meadow Valley Lumber Co. estab- 
lishing a yard and planer here. 

Richmond—The Richmond Lumber Co., Inc., 
has opened a new yard on Giant Road just 
north of Richmond. The yard will carry a full 
line of lumber, building materials, sash, doors 
and millwork. 

D. Washington—Albert A. Burch has es- 
tablished a new lumber yard at Porto Rico 
and Michigan Avenues, N. E. 

MICHIGAN. Trenton—Lorf Lumber Co., 3324 
West Jefferson Avenue, has opened a yard here. 


WASHINGTON. Montesano—The Durable 
Shake & Shingle Co. was organized here to 
~ Senaates shingles and high grade cedar 
shakes, 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Blanche—W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co. had sawmill here and dry kiln 
destroyed by fire. Other kilns and the lumber 
shed were saved, 


MASSACHUSETTS. Roxbury — Pope Lumber 
Co. at Willow Street and Railroad Avenue had 
one of its warehouses swept by fire, destroy- 
ing a large stock of doors, sash and trim and 
causing loss estimated at $20,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Walnut—H. E. Wilbanks saw- 
mill destroyed by fire. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Nashua—Tolles-Bickford 
Lumber Co. had machinery and stock damaged 
by fire, with loss estimated at $20,000. 


OREGON. Dallas—Willamette Valley Lumber 
Co. had planing mill, dry kiln, four dry sheds, 
loading dock and storage yard destroyed by 
fire, with damage unofficially estimated at 
—— Two sawmill structures and office were 
save 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Moncks Corner—Carolina 
Lumber Co. had sawmill and boiler room de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated between 
$12,000 and $15,000, with no insurance. The 
planer and dry kiln were not damaged, and a 
considerable amount of lumber was also saved. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MISSISSIPPI. New Albany—Hall & Neely, 
hardwood lumber manufacturers, have put a 
new Planing mill into operation here. New rip- 
saw and re-saw equipment has also been pur- 
chased and will be installed within the next 
few weeks, 


OREGON. Albany—Albany Plylock Corp. con- 
structing a new plywood plant here. 


TENNESSEE. Greenfield—The old Greenfield 
stave mill has been leased and put into opera- 
tion by Mabrey Stave & Timber Co., who 
operate several such mills in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 


TEXAS. Palestine—John F. Vickers and his 
son, Joe H., of Mount Enterprise, are building 
a new hardwood lumber mill here. 
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Company Installs Dry Kiln 
and Improves Output 


PINNACLE, ARK., Sept. 17.—J. W. Anthony 
& Son, here, is one of the growing list of 
Anthony mills in the Southwest which have 
installed Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns. 
The Anthony group of sawmills is well- 
known for their Arkansas pine. 

This company is now in a better position 
to meet the demands of its customers by 
furnishing properly seasoned lumber of uni- 
form moisture content. This company has 
also reduced drying cost, it is stated, and 
increased capacity since installing the Moore 
Cross-Circulation Kiln. Other Anthony mills 
in this section have also installed Moore 
Cross-Circulation Kilns. 

Ray Anthony is manager of this progres- 
sive organization and W. W. White is super- 
intendent. Hubert Basheem is kiln operator. 





Carriers Are in Market for 
Rolling Stock 


Several thousand freight cars have just 
been inquired for. Largest on the list of 
inquirers is the Atchison for 1,000 to 3,000, 
including box, hopper, gondola and flat cars. 
St. Louis Southwestern will buy 400 freight 
cars. Great Northern is considering bids 
for 2,000. Norfolk & Western is reported 
to be planning purchasing up to 3,000 box 
cars; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 300, and 
Lehigh Valley, 750. New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico and International-Great Northern, 
subsidiaries of Missouri Pacific, have been 
authorized by the Federal court in St. Louis 
to purchase 100 stock cars each. Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co. recently bought 128 
automobile cars. 





Monthly Statistical Summary 
Made Available 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—Because of 
a demand, in the present emergency, for 
more frequent reports on lumber consump- 
tion and stocks than are available in the 
comprehensive quarterly reports of the Lum- 
ber Survey Committee, a sub-committee has 
undertaken to compile monthly analyses. 
This sub-committee consists of Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and Phillips 
A. Hayward, chief Forest Products Division, 
Department of Commerce. Its first monthly 
analysis, including statistical data up to the 
end of September, appears under date of 
Oct. 15. Those interested in having their 
names added to the mailing list to receive 
this report, should communicate directly with 
the Lumber Survey Committee, 1337 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





RELATION OF UNFILLED ORDERS TO STOCKS 


WasuincTon, D. C., Oct. 14.—Following is statement of seven. groups of identical mills 


of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Oct. 5: 








No. of Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Reporting 1940 1939 940 ; 193 
Total Softwoods* ....... 380 1,063,814,000 973,077,000 3,353,604,000 3,404,474,000 
Total Hardwoods* ...... 90 77,997,000 81,491,000 349,426,000 403,395,000 
Total Lumber .......... 456 1,141,811,000 1,054,568,000 3,703,030,000 3,807,869,000 
OG WIGOring ..ciciscccss 75 73,484,000 65,645,000 56,895,000 66,230,000 


*Of Northern mills, 14 reported on softwoods, 16 on hardwood unfilled orders; 17 mills 


on stocks. The total number of mills (456) includes 14 northern plants that are in both 
softwoods and hardwood subtotals. 
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Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, Ore., Oct. 14.—The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on 
operation of identical Inland Empire and 
California mills during the two weeks ended 
Oct. 5: 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, ORDERS 


_Wasurncton, D. C., Oct. 14.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation’s report for two weeks ended Oct. 5, and for forty weeks ended that date, covering 
mills whose statistics for both 1940 and 1939 are available, and percentage comparisons 
with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1939: 


Av. No. 





s Per- Per- Per- 
Report of an Average of 106 Mills: Mills Production cent Shipments’ cent Orders cent 
Fy os ee ge TWO WEEKS: Rpte. 1940 of 1939 1940 ef 1939 1940 of 1939 
sai dail nog em po pee Total Sottwoods 390 492,323,000 108 547,490,000 104 535,662,000 91 
eee ’ ’ ’ ’ ota ee 
Shipments .!::! 179,452,000 ‘187,598,000 eT ee ee ee, See, a 
Orders received. 189,272,000 213,318,000 Total Lumber ..... 464 513,955,000 108 570,853,000 103 559,632,000 91 
Senant af 106 ateetedd Wie Total Flooring .... 80 24°905,000 114 25,130,000 101 21,844,000 72 
Unfilled ord $73073-000 314,745,000 Se eee 
nfilled orders. ,043,000 ,715, Total Softwoods... 398 8,593,057,000 108 8,969,338,000 106  9,359,061,000 106 
Gross stocks...1,507,085,000 1,512,939,000 Total Hardwoods... 86 323,073,000 104 350,797,000 96 364,189,000 97 
Report of 104 Identical Mills: Total Lumber...... 467  8,916,130,000 107 9,320,135,000 106 9,723,250,000 105 
a for —, Total Flooring..... 80 395,515,000 117 402'535,000 112 444'459,000 116 


Production ....2,681,023,000 
Shipments ..... 2,830,823,000 
| ae 3,005,288,000 


2,426,385,000 
2,615,455,000 
2,735,584,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 16.—Following 








NATIONAL STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER BY REGIONS 


WasHinecTon, D. C., Oct. 14.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s report for the four weeks ended Sept. 28 and for thirty-nine weeks ended that date, 
covering mills whose statistics for both 1940 and 1939 are available, and percentage comparison 
with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1939: 





is a summary of reports from southern pine Av. No. ncaa Per- ili . Per- sai Per- 
: 3 Mills roduction cen Pments cen rders cent 
mills for two weeks ended Oct. 12: FOUR WEEKS:  Rptg. 1940 of 1939 1940 «of 1939 1940 of 1939 
Average weekly number of mills, 130; Softwoods: 
Units,+ 105 Southern Pine ..... 118 137,397,000 110 174,466,000 112 180,181,000 94 
Two-Weeks West Coast ........ 124 422,172,000 105 470,078,000 107 485,967,000 95 
Three-year average production* 63,747,000 Western Pine ..... 110 366,706,000 108 360,800,000 101 437,753,000 99 
MOtURl PTOGUCTION ....ccccscses 72,715,000 California Redwood +3 32,340,000 106 33,235,000 110 35,319,000 84 
GES 0 a oan os 92,080,000 Southern Cypress .. 9 8,467,000 94 12,080,000 101 11,117,000 8&5 
Orders received ...........+..- 99,094,000 Northern Pine ..... 8 21,499,000 206 18,085,000 89 12,505,000 64 
Number of mills, 138; Units,¢ 108 Northern Hemlock. au 8,131,000 133 7,059,000 78 8,417,000 79 
On Oct. 12, 1940 ods.. 398 995,952,000 108 1,071,687,000 105 1,185,528,000 95 
Unfilled orders ..............+- 144,336,000 Total Settwe 
| ar 268,234,000 Hardwoods: 
*Oct. 26, 1936, to Oct. 28, 1939. Southern Hardw’ds. 768 29,823,000 104 31,624,000 93 31,646,000 72 
7Unit is 304,000 feet of “3-year average” Northern Hardw’ds. 17 7,147,000 115 10,141,000 71 11,042,000 70 
ion. — eee Oe 
senate nate Total Hardwoods. 84 36,970,000 106 41,765,000 92 42,688,000 71 
Total Lumber.... 466 1,032,922,000 108 1,113,452,000 104 1,228,216,000 94 
Oak Flooring ..... 65 43,008,000 44,853,000 46,616,000 
Maple, Beech and 
West Coast Monthly Facts Birch Flooring .. 15 5,095,000 5,738,000 5,456,000 
SEATTLE, WaASH., Oct. 12.—September saw THIRTY-NINE WEEKS: 
the first stage of readjustment of West Seftweods: 
Coast lumber markets from distortions due Southern Pine ..... 131 1,138,556,000 2 pyogenes = 1.280,818,008 100 
: West eee a x ° ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
to short-term emergency requirements of Western Pine ..... 115  2'881'817,000 111 2°988,451,000 108 3,188,214,000 111 
the Defense program and unseasonal ad- California Retwood 13 284,373,000 106 298,763,000 107 $00,918,000 103 
a : : ’ outhern ypress.. 9 ¥ J ,625, R e 
vance buying by the industry’s regular trade. Northern Pine ..... 8 120,772,000 1238 100,814,000 108 106,618,000 100 
The marked decrease in average weekly Northern Hemlock. 17 75,353,000 128 63,504,000 78 65,833,000 80 
production and orders from the August av- Total Softwoods.. 407  8,484,365,000 108  8,824,081,000 106.  9,226,903,000 106 
erage principally reflects the return that be- 
i id-September to the orderl Sneereatn 
ee € orderly cours€ southern Hardw’ds. +69 217,030,000 106 249,491,000 93 257,441,000 92 
of business. For the first time in many Northern Hardw’ds. 17 95,235,000 126 89,633,000 107 94,104,000 111 
weeks, production and orders have approached Total Hardwoods. 8&6 312,265,000 104 339,124,000 96 351,545,000 96 
a balance. Market features are: The nor- Total Lumber ... 476 8,796,630,000 108 9,163,205,000 106 9,578,448,000 106 
mal fall buying by retail yards was topped Oak Flooring ..... 65 339,827,000 344,804,000 389,988,000 
b d 1 d by Maple, Beech and e 
y an ac vance to late summer, cause y Birch Flooring .. 15 43,109,000 45,831,000 43,841,000 
the publicized volume of Defense require- ~“Tenntte 


ments, and is already tapering off. Prospect 
of a normal winter bringing on the regular 
November drop in home building through- 
out the Midwest and East. A very poor fall 
farm demand for lumber, due to declines in 
wheat and other major crop markets. 

Following is a summary of the associa- 
tion’s statistics for September : 





REGIONAL UNFILLED ORDERS AND STOCKS SEPT. 28 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 14.—Following is the monthly statement by regions of eight 
groups of identical mills and two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and 
gross stock footage on Sept. 28: 











No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Weekly Averages for September Softwoods— Mills 1940 1939 1940 1939 
: i 129,217,000 121,001,000 412,649,000 447,260,000 
> nl ea ae 143,278,000 Southern Fine ..--------+* 494  509/604:000 47176247000 804,893,000 —__749°957,000 
(Syren pti apiece ates 163'724,000 Wamtnrn TANIA 3.0... .<0-o .c 107 415,228,000 331,493,000 1,605,847,000 1,601,674,000 
a #8 KOR California Redwood ....... 13 35,142,000 38,683,000 279,660,000 288,725,000 
) Unfilled orders .............. 646,585,000: Southern Cypress .......... 9 10,205,000 7,361,000 = 185,903,000 =: 196,562,000 
nae eee 865,000,000 Northern Pine .. 0.2.2.0... S $500,000 10,807:000 137,284,000 155,142,000 
1 Cumulative Totals for 39 Weeks Northern Hemlock eoeerecee 28 ’ ’ ’ , , , ’ ’ 
PROGUCHIGN .....<. 6063 ceenad 5,293,288,000 Total Softwoods ......... 394 1,116,940,000 990,843,000 3,501,604,000 3,517,824,000 
oa. Lapdian testa as BETO STE 000 Southern Hardwoods ...... +73 47,899,000 54,965,000 220,693,000 282,251,000 
SD se eee ee ee eee eee eeeeeee , ’ , 4 ‘ 21,1 3,000 114,044,0 13,833,0 
) ngraers by markets— pce Northern Hardwoods ...... 15, 25,435,000 7 00 1 00 
Bil eee e eee eee eee eee eee eees 2,623,158,000 Total Hardwoods ........ 88 73,334,000 76,138,000 — 334,737,000 — 396,084,000 
- Domestic cargo ............- 2,005,076,000 = motal Lumber ........... 469  1,190,274,000 1,066,981,000  3,836,341,000 3,913,908,000 
) ie napa nin alliemae aided 319,961,000 Total Lumber . 
) MI sar oh. 41k aeckcepenukaide ind Wace acere 722,320,000 Flooring— en 
September output was 72.8 percent, and Cnke DISOTIRE 66 cic dsvievicsses 75 74,320,000 64,773,000 ,034,000 65,647,000 
39-week production was 68.9 percent, of Manle Flooring ..........-- 15 8,485,000 11,426,000 13,321,000 12,642,000 


*“Jnits of production. 


1926-1929—-years of highest production. 























this better kind of lumber 


Tell your customer he can eliminate all 
risk and doubt by using sturdy Long Leaf 
for sills, floor joists and framing. There's a 
a great tradebuilding advantage in han- 
dling this lumber. We can supply you. 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER CO 


HOUSTON, TEXA 


Mills: Wiergate, Texa 











NDUSTRIA 








I 


ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


W.T.SMITH LUMBER C0. 


YELLOW PINE 


& HARDWOODS 
Chapman / W 


JANE-Voy-beets| 











FRED C. KNAPP, Portland, Or. 


BUYS AND SELLS 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 

















of permits issued, was at the highest 
level since March, 1929. A preliminary 
estimate of the total is placed at $21,300,- 
000 which compares with $14,700,000 in 
September, 1939, and an average of $19,- 
000,000 per month for the first eight 
months of this year. 


CALIFORNIA LUMBER AND BUILDING 
MATERIALS SALES—Sales of lumber and 
building materials dealers in California 
during August, 1940, showed a gain of 
17.1 percent over the same month last 
year; San Francisco sales for August 
were up 35.5 percent from year ago. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber receipts 
at San Francisco from interior points 
during September, 1940, totaled 10,590,000 
feet, compared with 7,710,000 feet in Au- 
gust, and 7,150,000 feet in September, 1939. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—Demand for lum- 
ber space in the intercoastal trade has 
abated. The Oriental trade continues 
quiet. Australasian trade also continued 
quiet, with lumber quoted between $28 
and $30. Recent report from South Africa 
indicates chief barrier to more business 
for United States Pacific coast lumber is 
relatively high freight rates. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Ponderosa prices 
were firm and advancing. Stocks are 
scarce in all items, with a big demand 
for low grades. Sugar pine is reported in 
about the same position, with certain 
items more available than in Ponderosa. 
It is expected that demand will show ten- 
dency to level off, for the reason that the 
winter season is coming on, and the first 
needs for national Defense will soon have 
been met. While orders are still coming 
in, volume is lower. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Owing to 
heavy Defense orders, the market con- 
tinues strong, although demand is not as 
feverish. Prices are strong to $1 to $2 
higher on most uppers. Mills have large 
order files, but some are interested in new 
orders. Retail yard buying is limited to 
immediate needs. Special cutting has gone 
up about $4 in eight weeks; mills are able 
to sell all their output. 


INTERCOASTAL—Space is scarce, and 
in strong demand. Prices are up 50 cents 
to $1 in the past fortnight, both c.i.f. and 
f.a.s. Mills are well loaded with business. 
All Defense orders move by rail. 


CALIFORNIA—A coastwise ship strike 


Atlantic and St. Lawrence ports for tran- 
shipment to Britain will be approximately 
50 million board feet, a record hardly 
visioned last spring when the rail ship- 
ments started. For a time during the 
summer, when it appeared that plenty of 
ships would be available for the all-water 
haul through the Panama, the rail move- 
ment was slackened up. Other demands 
on shipping available to the British Gov- 
ernment. have supervened and the rail- 
Atlantic route is again to be a very large 
factor. Ships are still coming regularly, 
but the numbers are less than at one 
time expected. The entire lumber indus- 
try of the Province, especially the Coast 
region, continues to operate on a scale 
never exceeded in its history. In addition 
to steady shipments for Britain, and a 
greatly accelerated demand from Prairie 
and eastern Canadian markets due to 
Canada’s great war building program, 
there was a notable increase in business 
to the United States in August. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET—Mills have 
continued to operate at top speed. While 
there was some let-up in new business, 
volume still was far in excess of ship- 
ments, and mills are oversold for weeks. 
Some items cannot be supplied for at least 
two months. Prices hold firm, only minor 
adjustments having been made recently. 
Some mills are not taking future orders, 
and prices are being based on market pre- 
vailing at time of delivery. Mixed car 
business is steadily falling off, because 
stocks are in too poor assortment to fill 
orders. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The problem is get- 
ting lumber fast enough to the trade. Mills 
are oversold for fully 60 days on the bulk 
of items. The Government has been in the 
market continuously. Smaller mills have 
already disposed of nearly all their stocks. 
Line yards are buying liberally and coun- 
try points are requesting quick delivery. 


WESTERN PINES—Production has not 
been able to catch up on new business. 
Mills with dry kiins are able to ship, but 
others have only green stock. Prices are 
steady to higher, with readjustments be- 
ing made by some big mills. 


OAK FLOORING—More orders’ than 
producers can possibly fill this year are 
already on their books. Output is larger, 
but sales have not slowed down suf- 
ficiently to give mills a chance to catch 
up. Shipping has been handicapped by 
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a: has d lized this trade. Ship’s tack] 
~ mari as demoralize is trade. ip’s tackle b 
nit.” Coens * Tacoma, Wash. prices vary; they are stronger and com- ‘ 
a Bidet Aca. ‘ pare with Atlantic Coast. c 
WEST COAST WOODS — Local produc- ' a 
tion has been drastically curtailed by a aCe ~~ ens inquiry comes from ’ 
strike that has shut down eleven mills of Argentina, west coast South America and 
varying size in this immediate territory. South Africa, but generally trade is very I 
Meanwhile order files are accumulating dull, as high freights limit purchasing. : 
rapidly, and the four small plants and United Kingdom, after months of heavy s 
one large one (St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber buying, is inactive. The Oriental market ¢ 
Co.) that are still operating are getting is dead. 
just about all of the business they can SHINGLES—Prices are steady. Business P 
handle. Plywood, veneer, door and simi- has slackened. No. 1 are still oversold; } 
_ allied plants are operating steadily. stocks of No. 8’s are low: of 2's nermal. 
They report excellent business, with = ae a0 é ’ we : 
prices good. Logging camps also are op- Production is practically at capacity. 
erating at capacity. Log supplies on hand LOGS—No. 1 fir sells at $22-26, up from 
are ample, however, and unless the strike $21-25; No. 2 brings $17-19, $1 higher; No. 
is settled soon, it may be necessary to 3, $12 to $13.50. No 1 peelers are $35; ] 
curtail logging operations because of No. 2’s, $28-29 instead of $27-29. Shingle f 
overfilled log booms. logs are unchanged at $14-15, and cedar- F 
lumber logs at $28-30. Hemlock is steady a 
° ° at $13 for 2’s and 3’s. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
BUILDING—According to Security-First ‘ 
n h National Bank monthly summary con- Vancouver, B. Cc. | 
struction activity in Southern California _ : 
Supply your customers wit during September, as measured by value WEST COAST WOODS—September rail ‘ 
shipments of British Columbia lumber to d 


mm Go eo a Oak 
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tion’s Lumber Centers 


broken stocks. Producers are oversold on 
all grades of 25/32x2%-inch, which size 
currently is making up about 66 percent 
of total production. 


HARDWOODS—The furniture 
has been buying more liberally. Dimen- 
sion plants are busy. Prices have risen 
steadily, and now are at the highest levels 
of the year. 


SHINGLES—tThere is a_ considerable 
amount of straight-car business. There 
has been no further advance in prices. 


industry 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—At 411 yards in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district, 14,341,000 board 
feet of lumber was _ sold during last 
August, as compared with 13,449,000 last 
July, and 12,464,000 feet in August, 1939. 
At 390 yards, stocks Aug. 31 totaled 
70,492,000 feet, as compared with 69,243,000 
feet July 31, and 66,194,000 feet Aug. 31 
last year. Sales of all materials at 411 
yards totaled $1,726,985 last August, 
$1,523,510 in July, and $1,469,100 during 
August last year. 


NORTHERN PINE—Retail buyers con- 
tinue the best customers, and their pur- 
chases increased the past two weeks; but 
production keeps ahead of sales, and mill 
stocks are being accumulated for winter. 
Several items are selling at a premium, 
and average price rise of about $2 is noted 
in latest lists. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR— With 
stocks greatly reduced, manufacturers 
already are planning expansion of winter 
production. Rural dealer demand for posts 
continues steady, and corn crib material 
moves in fair volume, while rural tele- 
phone and power projects are taking con- 
siderable material. 


MILLWORK—Sales continue fairly satis- 
factory, although a predicted spurt in 
business has failed to develop. 





Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market seems 
to be steadying, but a wide range of 
prices is quoted. Government construc- 


tion has caused most mills to be heavily 
booked with rush orders, and they are not 
taking much regular business for future 
shipment. Few mills have sufficient plan- 
ing capacity to handle the Government’s 
rush orders for common stock, and also 
usual trade requirements. Retail yards are 
getting shipments of common stock, but 
deliveries of dressed items are delayed; 
it is believed yards will soon be receiving 
better service. 


HARDWOODS — The market is very 
strong, with all dry stock moving as fast 
as mills can ship it. Most are almost out 
of shipping-dry stock and are fighting shy 
of orders, and buyers are reluctant to 
commit themselves too far ahead. All 
items have advanced considerably. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Buying being 
done in this section by the Government, 
direct and by agents, is tremendous, and 
demand for certain items is larger than 
mills can supply. Regular business in the 
South, North, and East has dwindled in 
comparison to that arising from Govern- 
ment projects centered in the South. Most 
private building has been stopped because 
of higher prices and lack of skilled labor, 
but many F.H.A. home projects add to the 


demand for certain items. Demand for 
good grades, rough and dressed, is in- 


creasing because many new houses have 
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to be finished inside; that for flooring has 
been large. Demand for rough framing 
for export to Britain continues good, and 
mills can sell all they have dry at better 
prices than prevailed two weeks ago. Good 
dry framing, rough or dressed, is hard to 
buy at any price for quick shipment; quo- 
tations continue to advance. Air dried 
roofers have been moving as fast as mills 
could turn them out; 6-inch sell freely at 
Georgia Main Line rate at $30. Carolina 
mills want more for 8- and 10-inch than 
they do for 6-inch. A few mills are will- 
ing to work over-time; all are pushing 
production while weather, except for short 
periods, continues good. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Practically 
item is in short supply, 
limited to short-length, off-grade car 
decking, 1x3- and 1x4-inch No. 3 strips, 
1x12-inch Nos. 2 and 8 air dried boards, 
and No. 3 dimension—especially 2x10- and 
2x12-inch. So much stock is moving for 
Defense needs that many* mills can not 
care for regular trade. Costs have been 
doubled on many projects due to unrea- 
sonable demands upon producers, but 
higher prices bring criticism. With full 
order files, mills are producing at capacity, 
and logging is favored by ideal weather. 


HARDWOOD .F5O0OO RIN G—Oak and 
maple flooring manufacturers have full 
order files, and many plants are operating 
full time. They are far over-sold on ev- 


every 
surpluses being 
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erything except No. 2 and have a com- 
fortable order file for this grade. Prices 
are moving up. 

WESTERN PINES have been leveling 
off. Stocks of sugar pine uppers are 
heavy, with commons in low supply. 


FIR PLYWOOD manufacturers can not 
promise delivery for about ninety days, 
and some orders are going to competitive 
materials. 


All-Color, Sound Motion 
Picture Offered to Dealers 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 14.—An all color, 
all talking travelogue motion picture has 
been completed by the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau and is ready for presentation to 
lumber groups and others throughout the 
country. “It is our earnest desire to pre- 
sent this new and unusual film to lumber 
dealer, contractor, and architectural groups 
everywhere,” states W. W. Woodbridge, 
secretary-manager of the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau. “It is of such widespread gen- 
eral interest that it can be shown with 
equally fine results to audiences of every 
conceivable sort. In accord with our past 
film distribution policy, it will be shown 
without charge by our traveling field rep- 
resentatives. It is 30 minutes in length. 





Arrangements can be made by writing our 
main offices, Seattle, Wash.” 

Titled “Land of the Totem—A Certigrade 
Travelogue of the Pacific Northwest,” the 
romantic name of this new film reflects its 
entire theme—entertainment. 
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Arkansas Short Leaf Pine 
and Southern Hardwoods 


The W. T. Ferguson-Company, with a 47-year record of 
continuous operation in the lumber field, wants you to 
know about its unusual kind of service to dealers and 
users of Southern Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. 
offer you the products of 17 modern mills. 
up-to-date machines, scientific drying equipment, every 
facility for quality production. 


We 
Mills with 


Let Ferguson supply 


your needs in 
Yellow Pine West Coast Cedar Closet 
Hardwoods Products Lining 
Cypress Treated Lumber Grain Doors 
Car Material Hardwood Veneers 
Plywood Flooring Shingles 


Write us for quotations or let us fill an order for you. 


not write us today? 


T. FERGUSON LBR. CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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New England Distributors See 
Plywood Film 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—Supplementing 
the showing held in Chicago on Sept. 23, the 
Douglass Fir Plywood Association, repre- 
sented by its director and merchandising 
manager W. E. Difford of Tacoma, Wash., 
staged an invitation party recently to which 
a group of 50 New England distributors 
of plywood had been invited to a noonday 
luncheon, following which there was a 
presentation on the screen of the associa- 
tion’s sound and color reels depicting the 
logging, mill and factory operations in con- 
nection with the production and distribution 
of plywood. This was followed by a brief 
talk by Mr. Difford. 








Set of Blue Prints and 


vee BOOK 


es 
“ READ BLUE PRINTS” 
HOW TO 


Sent to Employees of 
LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson on “How to Read Blue 
Prints,“ and a set of blue print plans,—to 
show you how this 37 year old School for 
Builders makes it easy for men in lumber 
yard offices to list material, estimate costs, 
etc. Drawing of plans included if wanted. 
LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 
Men with this training are needed now to 
handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials and building contractors 
urge employees to get this training. For Free 
Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECH COLLEGE 














N-424 Tech Bldg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 























CALBAR 
CAULKING 
COMPOUND 


FOR ASBESTOS 
SHINGLE SIDING 
It is necessary to seal Nail Holes, Cor- 
ners and Openings around Windows 
and Doors in order to provide a really 
Waterproof Job—Use CALBAR CAULKING 
COMPOUND. 
Asbestos Shingle Siding usually requires a 
Brilliant White color or Brilliant Light Gray. 
other colors can also be furnished. Made in 
several Grades, easily applied with Calbar 
Pressure Gun. 


Send for information or order thru your Jobber. 
CALBAR Paint & Varnish Co. 
Manufacturers of Technical Products 
2612-26 N. MARTHA ST. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FROM THE BARN DOOR HANGER 
TO THE TINY CABINET HINGE 


Every item of Stanley Hardware is built and 
priced for the satisfaction of you and your 
customers, and advertised so it will sell easily 
and profitably. Catalog No. 61 describes the 








line. The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 














LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS — TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS --- CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bidg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Eastern Trade News 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 14.—With Govern- 
ment orders for small! dimension and boards 
pouring in and being given preferential treat- 
ment, offices here are hard pressed to secure 
prompt deliveries. All rush orders, from 
either the Government or industrials work- 
ing upon preparedness contracts, take 
precedence. Production of spruce at Maine 
mills for remainder of the sawing season is 
already covered by orders, and stocks in the 
Maritime Provinces are fully absorbed by 
war orders. Prices for most items have 
moved steadily though moderately upward. 

The Eastern Pine Sales Corp., which Sept. 
25 completed the purchase from Government 
officials at Washington of 425,000,000 feet 
of “hurricane” pine, has established head- 
quarters at 115 Chauncey Street, Boston. 
President Harry Joseph of Chicago, and 
Vice President David M. Osborne, resident 
manager, have been busy completing plans 
for dressing the lumber and securing com- 
petent inspectors. It is expected that lumber 
will begin rolling within the next week or 
ten days; it will be available only for orders 
from the Government, the railroads, certain 


lock, further depletion of spot stocks of 
dimension and boards both here and at all 
Atlantic coast ports, and further tighten- 
ing of available ship space, of which all 
available ship space on the West Coast 
is covered by orders well into January. 
It is reported that there is not an unsold 
parcel on the lumber terminal in Charles- 
town. The quoted discount for mill order 
schedules of dimension delivered on dock 
here has dropped to $3.50 from page 18 of 
the West Coast differential list, but we 
hear of no actual orders placed below the 
$4 discount. Common boards are snapped 
up as offered, usually at premium prices, 
with the No. 2 grade strong at $36, and 
No. 3 at $33.50. For the first time in re- 
cent years, all dimension sizes at the 
wholesale yards in small lots to dealers, 
are uniformly held at the full list as 
quoted on page 18, and stocks are badly 
broken. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—It is strictly a 
sellers’ market, and, while prices for di- 
mension or boards to the retail dealers 
are quotably $1 higher on all items than 
in late September, there is such extreme 
buying pressure, in face of a very light 
prospective production through the rest 
of the year, that premium prices are being 
paid where reasonably prompt delivery is 
possible. The current price delivered at 
Boston rate points for 2x3-, and 4- and 








Carl Closson of the Clos- 
son Lumber Co., Logans- 
port, Ind., and H. R. Mc- 
llvaine, president of the 
Houghton Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., with 
game bagged when they 
flew to Williams Lake, B. 
C., to take part in six- 
man shooting party. 
They were visiting Mc- 
Lallen Brothers, born in 
Columbia City, Ind., but 
now operating a shingle 
mill in B. 





industrials and wholesale dealers. The 
Timber Salvage Administration must still 
concentrate upon sale of more than 200,000,- 
000 feet of logs held in the ponds, and 25,- 
000,000 feet of sawed hardwoods located 
chiefly in Vermont and New Hampshire and 
running chiefly to square edge hard maple, 
yellow birch and beech, with an occasional 
lot of inch and thicker round edge white 
birch. As this sales campaign opens, Di- 
rector Campbell called a meeting Oct. 11 
of prominent operators to report, confer and 
advise as to action toward terminating the 
emergency work of Forest Service, with 
Kenneth Hancock, of Casco, Me., in the 
chair. He is president of Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Others 
included Secretary R. E. Broderick, New 
York; Horace A. Bailey, president New 
England Wholesale Lumber Association; 
Owen Johnson, Manchester, N. H.; M. R. 
Langdell, Milford, N. H.; S. B. Fessenden, 
Townsend, Mass.; Mr. Dickensen, New 
England Box Co., Greenfield, Mass.; P. H. 
Chadbourn, Auburn, Me., and Mr. Brown, 
of Winchendon, Mass. 


WEST COAST WOODS—There have 


been further advances in delivered prices 
for all grades and sizes of fir and hem- 


5-inch, also 3- and 4x4-inch, is $37. The 
2x10- and 12-inch plank are eagerly 
sought, and are held at $43@44. The call 
for spruce boards so far exceeds current 
or prospective supplies that the 1x6- and 
7-inch are now held at $40, the 8- and 
9-inch at $41, and the 10- and 12-inch at 
$44, and we hear of sales of these wider 
boards at $45. There have been some 
small-mill offerings of 1x4- and 5-inch at 
$36, but most sales have been at $1 higher. 
Bundled furring strips are $34 for 1x2- 
inch, and $35 for 3-inch. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Spruce lath for 
part-car shipment are offered as low as 
$3.50 and as high as $3.80 for the 1%- 
inch, and $4@4.15 for the 15-inch. De- 
mand is moderate. Eastern white cedar 
shingles are fairly active and steady at 
$4.25 for extras, $3.85 for clears, and 
$3@2.90 for the 2nd clears and clear 
walls. There have been freer sales of 
West Coast red cedars at substantially 
higher prices to New England yards. The 
18-inch No. 1 Perfections have moved up 
to $5.15 per square in two jumps, from an 
early September level of $4.61. There are 
offerings of 16-inch 5X No. 1 at $4.66 and 
$4.75; No. 2 at $3.66@3.85, and No. 3 at 
$3.06@3.15 The price tendency is defi- 
nitely upward, with most shippers heavily 
oversold on top grades of both 16- and 
18-inch. Though the Canadian quota on 
red cedars for 1940 was reached Oct. 8, 
after which a 25 cents duty applies, it is 
understood that the British Columbia 
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mills will continue to ship part-car orders 
with cedar siding. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—For “run of mill’ 
inch round edge f. o. b. shipping point, 
standard price appears to be $13, though 
there are lots better than average held at 
$14 to $16. No. 4 inch square edge has 
advanced within a month at least $3, but 
leading shippers are preparing new price 
lists that will bring all graded pine in 
line with current sales. The fall meeting 
of manufacturers will be held at Manches- 
ter, N. H., Oct. 24. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Current lim- 
ited production of maple and birch at 
eastern mills is well covered by orders, 
quite generally in the form of season con- 
tracts with the woodworkers and furni- 
ture plants. Sales of thick maple to wood 
heel shops are below normal, as the shops 
have a fair carry over and do not take 
kindly to present prices. Two-inch, full- 
length maple plank, No. 2 and better, sell 
at $74@78, with short cross-cut stock at 
$84@86. FAS inch birch or maple kiln 
dried is active and firm at $88@92. Stocks 
of hurricane hard maple, yellow birch and 
beech now stand at approximately 25,- 
000,000 feet, mostly square edge, though 
several parcels of white birch will be sold 
as round edge. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Increase in demand, with a further de- 
crease in supply, continues to be quite 
noticeable in this market. More and more 
dealers are getting in to cover up for 
their future requirements. The hesitancy 
on the part of the dealers, all during Sep- 
tember, in regard to commitments at the 
higher prices being asked, has been con- 
siderably broken down. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Longleaf seems to 
be getting very scarce, with prices show- 
ing a constantly strong tendency to ad- 
vance. Generally speaking, stocks of pine 
are being taken up at such a rapid rate, 
near the source of production to go into 
encampments and the National Defense 
projects, that many mills are not bother- 
ing with the eastern markets. 


WEST COAST—October steamer space 
was entirely gone even before the end 
of September, and prospective shippers 
are now beginning to discuss the possi- 
bilities for December space. Prices con- 
tinue very strong and, with the volume 
of business going to the Pacific Coast, it 
is expected that another advance will 
surely be made shortly. 


WESTERN PINES—Some Idaho and 
Ponderosa producers are practically out 
of the market on some items for the pres- 
ent. There was another price advance 
last week and, unless something unfore- 
seen happens, it may well be expected that 
a further mark-up will shortly occur. 


HARDWOODS—The market is consist- 
ently strengthening. Demand shows signs 
of increasing. 


SPRUCE —Searcity still continues, 
though most New England mills have been 
producing at top speed. There is no doubt 
but that there will continue to be a very 
great shortage of dry spruce during 
winter. Prices during the past week have 
advanced another dollar on certain items. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. — Demand. 
from the Government, builders of smaller 
houses, and box makers is rapidly increas- 
ing with mills generally sold so far ahead 
they can not make delivery for five or six 
months. Many millions of feet are going 
into Army camps, and the whole region is 
being canvassed for supplies, with imme- 
diate delivery called for. Prices are strong. 


LONGLEAF PINE. — The market has 
quickened again. Assortments are reduced 
to small proportions, and working time 
is again reduced, so finding lumber for 
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urgent needs is difficult, and running over- 
time will inevitably mean still higher 
prices. 

CYPRESS. — The problem of mills is 
rather to step up production than to find 
buyers. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—-Heavy require- 
ments have caused a further marking up 
of prices, especially of fir, with spruce also 
higher, and Ponderosa pine recording a 
sharp gain. Shipments are being made to 
all parts of the country to take care of 
Defense needs. 


HARDWOODS.—The market for stocks 
which go into the manufacture of furni- 
ture and other products has been greatly 
stimulated. Oak flooring has had such an 
active call that mills can not turn it out 
fast enough, with quotations up $10 to 
$14. Maple flooring is less active, and the 
increase in its price does not exceed $5. 
Export trade is small. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Difficulty is encountered in obtaining 
prompt mill shipments. Southern pine is 
up to unusually high figures, due to Gov- 
ernment purchases; its price strength has 
caused a stiffening in other species. Build- 
ers are finding it necessary to ask higher 
prices for new dwelling construction. 


HARDWOODS—The market is showing 
increased activity, with fair-sized orders 
coming’ from the furniture industry, as 
well as other lines. There is more ten- 
dency to buy for future delivery. Consum- 





Manager of Insulation Board 
Department Is Appointed 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Jul Z. Holl- 
mann, well known in the insulation board 
industry and in the building material trade, 
has been appointed manager of the insula- 
tion board depart- 
ment of The Flint- 
kote Co. with head- 
quarters in New 
York, according to a 
recent announcement 
by Stuart H. Ralph, 





JUL Z. HOLLMANN, 


New York, N. Y.; 
Manager Insulation 
Board Department 





Flintkote vice presi- 
dent. 

In announcing his 
appointment, Mr. 
Ralph said, “Mr. 
Hollmann brings to 
The Flintkote Co., 
a wealth of practical 
sales and mer- 
chandising experience in the insulation 
board industry. His appointment to direct 
the sales of Flintkote board products is par- 
ticularly timely looking forward to the com- 
pletion of our new insulation board plant 
in Meridian, Miss., early in 1941. His new 
association with Flintkote heralds our ag- 
gressive entrance into the insulation board 
field. 

“We are particularly impressed by Mr. 
Hollmann’s outstanding reputation with the 
building material trade. His sincerity of 
purpose, honesty and tolerance are familiar 
to all who have had bsiness dealings with 
him. His invariable application of the 
yardstick, ‘What’s fair is right’ is well 
known throughout the industry.” 





ers’ stocks are reported light. Among 
woods showing strength are oak, maple, 
birch and gum. 


WESTERN PINES—Mills are not able 
to furnish promptly some of the Ponderosa 
items wanted, and new advances are re- 
ported. The same is true of Idaho pine. 
California sugar pine is not as strong as 
the other woods. 


NORTHERN PINE—Canadian mills have 
little stock to offer, owing to the large 
amount going to England. Wholesalers in 
this section have pretty good assortments. 
Canadian logging this winter will be in- 
terrupted by a shortage of available men, 
many having gone into military service. 





Truck Manufacturer Divides 
East into New Sales Regions 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Oct. 15.—With the 
introduction of its new line of trucks for 1941 
which are designed to open new markets in 
the light and medium duty fields, The White 
Motor Co. of this city has esablished a new 
division of sales territories, principally in 
the eastern seaboard area. 

J. N. Bauman, vice president of the White 
company, stated that the new plan is de- 
signed to intensify sales efforts in the new 
markets reached by the “Super Power” line 
and the “White Horse,” an air-cooled, rear 
engine drive motor truck for light delivery. 

The new territorial division provides for 
the Metropolitan (N. Y. City) Region, the 
New England Region, and a newly cre- 
ated Eastern Region including Philadelphia, 
Newark, Washington, Baltimore and Wilkes- 
Barre. 

The Metropolitan Region will be under 
the direction of Vice President Harold Con- 
nor with headquarters at 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. G. Taylor Myers, 
former White manager at Cincinnati, will 
be sales manager. 

The New England Region, headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., will be directed by Vice 
President J. E. Hamlett. Vice President 
E. F. Hobbins heads the newly created 
Eastern Region and will make his head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. V. W. Fries has 
been appointed vice president of a new divi- 
sion of the company created to handle the 
increasing “White Horse” sales in the met- 
ropolitan New York City area. All of these 
men have been employees of the White com- 
pany, the new appointments merely being 
transfers. 





Experiment Station Announces 


Change of Address 


An announcement of change of address has 
been received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Forest Service, Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, which reads as follows: 

“Effective August 1, the address of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station will be 
changed from 1000 Masonic Temple, New 
Orleans, La., to 1000 Federal Office Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

“Correspondence with the station in the 
future, therefore, should be addressed to our 
new address.” The announcement was sent 
over the signature of E. L. Demmon, 
director. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Bast and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on 
southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange. New Orleans, La., for sales made 
in the period of Oct. 7-12, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for 


the month to date have been inserted and 
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sorted patterns oards & 24...*52.00 2 ” 
Babetter.. ial ey be *5 49.10 Car Siding, 13/16 
Se eda 47.19 42.63]1x4 ...... 42.84 44.00 aster Lath B&btr&Sel— 
epee: 40.00 34.78|1x6 |... ..: 42.29 39.17 Kiln Dried owe, €...<. 51.00 
No. 1 .... 39.52 *36.50]1x8 2.22 .. 45.86 38.551%x1%”, 4 See, 20..+. PORTO _ cs. 
No. 2 «+++ 38.96 30.62]1x5&10 ... 45.36 ....JNo. 1 .... 5.28 5.51)1x6, 9..... *50.00 
o 3 ....°27.50 21.95]1x12 ..... 53.00 .INo. 2 1... 4.75 .... 1x6, 10.... 47.00 *47.27 
Seem ste. ery motations + on geen Re | ee eee 
empnis an onn- ; ; 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La, as points | Spt oeanembers, uring, the period from ent 
. e " o direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
- - . got 43X1%4” %x2” %x1%” | specified items only. Quotations follow: 
r. qtd. wht....$87.00 $70.00 $70.00 $66.00 Ponderosa Pine 
Cir. qtd. red..... 75.00 62.00 65.00 65.00 SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 70.00 57.00 54.00 52.00 . = iniianteaseeeee $56.81 $61.11 $59.90 
Sel. qtd. red..... 70.00 58.00 55.00 55.00 R se igae: 41.12 43.10 42.91 
Cir. pln. wht.... 73.00 57.00 55.00 47.00 | SHop, S2S— ae No. 1 No. 2 
Clr. pin. red..... 73.00 59.00 54.00 48.00 Pe $31.84 $24.42 
Sel. pin. wht.... 63.00 56.08 44.00 42.00 tae ele RR SBE: 31.24 24.25 
el. pln. red..... ? i 46.00 44.00 Commons, S2 i. CC . ‘ 
No. 1 com. wht... 64.00 49.00 41.00 39.00 sa... = ees $30.63 $22.50 
No. 1 com. red... 64.00 51.00 41.00 40.00  & Sereeenequepeeeioney § 22.37 
No. 2 com....... 45.00 36.00 35.00 32.00 | No. 4, 4/4 RWRL ..........-..ccceeceees $17.51 
x2” x1%” Q” Idaho White Pine 
xe x14" 422" | suzcrs, S2 or 48 1x8 5-6/4RW 
» 52 o —- x . 
Bet eee ease tees seers $77.00 $75.00 Ceiee Cl) Whe os... cccces $62.15 $74.36 
Se Se” Aer 75.00 73.00 Quality (D) RL 43.21 58.92 
oy = = ec ah dr das alae ane soos te er CoMMoNS, S82 or ee. a : _ 
| a a" ES et .0¢ y a tee daisies ; ; 
Ss Ts Wats vccenss 66.00 63.00 60.00 ponte Sterling Standard 
ee Ss cc kcceene ws 65.00 62.00 56.00 1x 3 $40.58 $35.88 $30.11 
Sel. pin. wat Cae wae aes 59.00 55.00 55.00 Seto cee e 42.23 30.20 
ee ere , 55. 55.00 | thtilttv (No 4) 4/4 8 ‘ 
No. 1 com. wht......... 57.00 53.00 42.00 Utility (6.45 “4/4 82 ‘Or 48 RW... scnaenid 
No. 1 com. red.......... 57.00 53.00 42.00 Sugar Pine 
= 5 —Seaetpeeaend 38.00 33.00 once. s deone bd af + ap 
Fey Bbhd. coccoce ° e 4e 
New York delivered prices may be maees Se eo ca 5 Chas 64.86 65.67 +et 90 
by adding to the following differentials fig- 2 eres 48.19 50.67 48.55 
ured on Johnson City origin: For }4-inch — S2s— estas 939 24 s223 
stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- an - 1 . : -88 
voc? + eppleneiemntesmeaietemmmiads Wn erettessiessse eee 
Chicago delivered prices may be obtained | = £° _ Larch-Dougias Fir 
by adding to the above the following differ- | pimension. No. 1, 2x4 .. : $24.70 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For ##- | Dimension, No. 1, 2x6&8 ...:........... 22.76 
inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and Flooring vert. gr. C&Btr., 4 RL........ 33.95 
fs-inch, $3.50. Dmoards, Me. &, SE oF 45, 128... ccccscees 18.69 








NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f.o.b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 


i, eee $70.00. $60.00 $45.00 $31.00 $21.00 
i Te 75.00 65.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
i, See oy 00 70.00 55.00 36.00 22.00 
OFS vcedenan 85.00 75.00 58.00 40.00 23.00 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Bass wood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 





Ce $78.00 $68. 00 $46.00 $30.00 $22.00 
0 34.00 23.00 
35.00 25.00 
36.00 25.00 
7.08 .. 
52.00 
26.00 
No.2 No.3 
Com. Com 
$34.00 $18.00 
37.00 20.00 
38.00 20.00 
38.00 21.00 
39.00 21.00 
44.00 
44.00 
t 47.00 
ae 123.00 108.00 85.00 47.00 
a Bee 163.00 148.00 = 00 ai beakers 
No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS Com. “x Sel. Com. Com 
CS See $54.00 $44.00 $32.00 $22.00 
ee eee 57.0 47.00 34.00 23.00 
i, eer 57.00 47.00 35.00 24.00 
| are 60.00 50.00 36.00 24.00 
ee 63.00 53.00 38.00 
i ere 68.00 58.00 43.00 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com. Com. Com 
6 eee $50.00 $32.00 $21.00 $20.00 
ME .vo-sa.08 ee 57.00 39.00 23.00 22.00 
i, ee 67.00 47.00 25.00 22.00 
TL eee er 70.00 55.00 30.00 25.00 
| eee 80.00 65.00 42.00 28.00 
See ee 90.00 75.00 47.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
OPO ccalbiccnen $93.00 $75.00 $51.00 $32.00 $20.00 
tS ae 98.00 80.00 59.00 39.00 21.00 
rere 100.00 82.00 65.00 45.00 21.00 
SSeS 100.00 88.00 75.00 50.00 = 00 
2 ea 102.00 92.00 77.00 50.00 
co Aree 105.00 95.00 0 55.00 
re 160.00 150.00 125.00 
SS ee 77.00 63.00 46.00 30.00 
eee 80.00 66.00 50.00 32.00 .... 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Maple— FAS Com. & Sel. Com. Com. 
oe err $65.00 $45.00 $28.00 $20.00 
2. aaa 70.00 50.00 32.00 21.00 
J, eee 78.00 55.00 36.00 21.00 
Bre ceseweees 85.00 60.00 36.00 22.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 13.—Current quotations 
f.o.b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed cars 
for rail shipments direct to the trade appear 
below: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bé&btr. Cc D 
BED «9: o:sitiainintememecnnes $45.00 $39.00 $32.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
SE Sawcnd noenweee ee $36.00 $34.00 $30.00 
BOE ce bccavtwanaaens 41.00 39.00 31.00 


Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$41.00 $40.00 $31.00 


1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 41.00 40.00 31.00 
Ceiling 
en rr $34.00 $31.00 $22.00 
SS eer a 36.00 34.00 22.00 
Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
me eavas $26.00 $25.00 $24.00 $27.00 
me. BS ccccws 22.00 - 22.00 21.00 21.00 
We. DS .ccce TG 15.00 15.00 15.00 

No. 1 — wee 
12 18 20 

_ >. ae 7. 00 $25. 50 $26. 00 $26.00 $26.00 
Sf a 5.00 5.00 25.50 25.50 25.50 
eae 36:00 35. 00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
eee 26.00 26.00 26.50 26.50 26.50 
BEE shee cees 27.00 27.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


No. 1 Rough and/or Surfaced Timbers 
4x4 to 4x12-inch planks 20 feet and 


I. CE bb host tie bs a6ere es 64444 5680.8 $23.50 
BEETS Be Th. BUG GMOPCOF «occ. cc vecwewee 20.50 
pose i Be Oe | era re 22.50 
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Current Market Review 


Softwood bookings eased off to 91 per- 
cent of last year’s for the corresponding 
period, in the two weeks ended Oct. 5, 
and were exceeded by shipments, so that 
the mills have made a slight gain on their 
large back-log of unfilled orders. Ship- 
ments, however, were much in excess of 
current production, so that mill stocks 
were further depleted. Large orders for 
Defense contracts continue to come into 
the market, and their volume is going a 
good deal beyond first estimates. On the 
other hand the price increases that retail 
dealers have had to put into effect on 
commons is having a somewhat adverse 
effect on building. The yards have been 
providing for only their urgent needs for 
commons in the expectation of an early 
easing up in Defense buying but more of 
them are being forced into the market for 
larger quantities, and some, foreseeing a 
continuance of heavy Government buy- 
ing are disposed to order for future needs. 
Quotations certainly have lost their buoy- 
ancy and appear to be stabilizing, but 
there has been no indication of recessions. 
Because the South’s winter weather is 
suitable for location of training camps 
there, southern pine mills have been re- 
ceiving the bulk of the orders for De- 
fense, and pine prices have shown the 
greatest advance; but this region feels 
most keenly the cost-raising influences of 
the labor laws. There have been only 
moderate advances in the major western 
species, but producers of them are the 
objects of a Federal indictment of monop- 
olistic practices that is a disturbing mar- 
ket factor. California has immense 
needs, especially for airplane plants and 
fields, and consumption has been active, 
but a marine strike that threatens to be- 
come Coast-wide is tying up the market. 
The Atlantic coast, the other chief cargo 
market for western woods, continues to 
be handicapped by lack of shipping space, 
and, with Government and _ industrial 
needs large, many distributors are becom- 
ing a little anxious about supplies. The 
South’s output is largely absorbed in lo- 
cal Government construction, and there 
is a large demand from retail yards in the 
South and Southwest that the mills meet 


only with great difficulty, as their stocks 
are low and broken in assortment. Mid- 
dle West farm trade is a bit draggy, be- 
cause of the disparity between prices of 
produce and building materials. The 
general expectation is that with Defense 
buying rationalized, and the usual sea- 
sonal slackening in building in the North 
and East, the mills will be able to pro- 
vide for private construction needs at 
price levels that will permit it to main- 
tain its volume. 

Hardwood orders in the two weeks 
ended Oct. 5 were well ahead of ship- 
ments, and they in turn led production. 
Call for flooring exceeds the ability of 
mills to fill it, and increased buying by 
the furniture and other wood-consuming 
industries is greatly depleting mill as- 
sortments, on the brink of winter-en- 
forced curtailment, so that the market is 
taking on decided strength. Southern oak 
and gum have made further advances, 
and northern maple and birch producers 
are issuing a new price list. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 13.—-Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear bot ied 7 

NI cing wishin terol $24. 00 $22.00 $19.00 

DU ic occneedn downs 31.00 24.00 22.00 

sr 37.00 33.00 29.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 

MI lois e oracaeer ace unre 66l al oi Weleie ae ke aad $59.00 

SE ao ki nnn ukaee cea eee Gere eee 63.00 

DRE 65 sa MOM RARE ESS tease - 70.00 

Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 

S2S or S48 

or Rough 

RII. * outed wco-ce Saoirse caine aeraonevecatete ee 0.00 

a preiqceiars aderetace eben aeeuete 5.00 

ee sce eteetieln eSre'erel amine ware 90.00 

SO ae Py eee hat Gia acne aia ecasioss 95.00 

OC base late oe Mei eae a -- 100.00 
RE a as0o'aas aoe hae Saw wee eon mas -- 106. 

a eka taa eh sweat -- 115.00 

SROOUEES 660/000 40% erectcadesisib ales aweaee 120.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
EE eee he eieeaane eae ame ener $36.00 
BE 6 xchanceetnenainas ide aliens é<ene eee 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


Re ge hanes - 55% 
TABU OO BOE GUGE. 6 «66 i6cisncwcedeeve . 50% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. e 
BO 6-0ccendipbaawe~ oes ame ineaicoseeee - - $0.32 
ES 5, dain w Gah ois Sad oa bs 45 aa aOR ORE 5 
a - se kcuas ME OR Aine Oar wana kaelen tatsan Ce 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 14.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f.o.b. 


Cleveland: 

Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
Dre ae $75.00 $85.00 $90.00 
Com. & Sel.. 50.00 60.00 60.00 

Plain White Oak: 
ee 105.00 115.00 120.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 60.00 65.00 70.00 

Plain Red Oak: 
rere 80.00 90.00 105.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 54.00 60.00 65.00 

Poplar: 

a ere 87.00 92.00 94.50 
No. 1 C.&S... 57.00 59.50 62.00 
ME irs has binlap 69.00 74.50 74.50 
No. 2-A Com. 41.00 46.00 46.00 

Basswood: 
eae 78.00 82.00 82.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 52.00 57.00 62.00 
No. 2-A Com. 35.00 37.00 39.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 6/4 
$95.00 $115.00 $125.00 $140.00 
65.00 85.00 95.00 115.00 
140.00 145.00 160.00 185.00 
75.00 90.00 100.00 120.00 
115.00 160.00 160.00 185.00 
70.00 90.00 100.00 120.00 
102.00 127.00 142.00 157.00 
69.50 82.00 97.00 115.00 
84.50 Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
a |) See 14590 © .03 
No. 1 WHND 43.00 47.00 48.00 55.00 

92.00 “2 e 

92. Sd. Wry. 41.00 43.00 43.00 48.00 
69.00 No. 2C&sd 

42.00 Wmy. ... 34.00 35.00 35.00 40.00 


65 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin, Upper Michigan and Chicago 
territory: 

No. 1 Hemlock Boards, Rough, S18 or S1S1E 

Standard and Extra Standard: .. . se roe 

8 10, 12&14_ 16 


BRIS Losccneupzasnretevar enna tebeee $35.50 $36. 50 $38.50 
RMR Seimorare avis quscebea we 38.00 39.00 40.50 
an iahetnaialvrevansa eats 38.00 39.00 40.50 
ee Re ee 39.50 40.50 42.00 
PRD tis ee Sivicnisteina es 40.50 41.50 43.00 


For drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved ruvfing or partition, add $3. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, Rough, S1S1E or 
S48 Standard and Extra Standard: 


8’ 10,12 &14’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 
Genre $40.00 $39.00 $40.00 $41.00 
Se, Cee 38.00 38.00 38.00 41.00 
RN Gh awe tion 39.00 39.00 39.00 41.00 
a 41.00 42.00 42.00 43.00 
eee, 3 42.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 11.—Average prices 
of logs are as follows: 

Fir No. 1, $22-26; No. 2, $17- 19; No. 3, 
$12.00-13.50; Peelers, No. ‘. $35; No $28- 29. 

Cedar Shingle logs, $14- 15; fominte logs, 
$28-30. 

Hemlock: No. 2&3, $13.00. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, from 
reports of sales made during the week 
ended Oct. 14: 


Qrtd. Red Gum No. 1 Com.— . 
No. 1 & Sel.— Se eee 34.25 
Ur ere 35.25@37.00 | 6/4 ...... 34.25 
| 6 See 43.00 No. 2 Com.— 

BYEr al cc £6.00 4 474 6.005 24.00 
A 
— Red Gum No. 1 & SeL— 
83.50 “See sre 39.00 
No, i @ Se1— No. # Com.— é 
rk ae ae 30.00@30.50 | 4/4 ------ 16.50 
No. 2 Com.— Hickory 
i eee 19.00 | FAS— sini 
674@ aoc 22.25 | 8/4 “tthe 9. 

Qrtd. Sap Gum FAas— 

AS— Pe |: eee 33.50 
) 40.00 @ 49.50 td 1& Sei.— 
Yr seeeee 330 TO ee Sn 23.50 

j 4:0 .0le es e Lo Ru bie 

Wee cease 50.0 .00@51.00 peat 20.00 
No.1&S8 Cottonwood 
ae 30.00@36.50 | No. 2 Com.— 
5/4 «2.45. 34.00@38.25 | 4/4 ...... 18.00 @ 20.00 
6/4 ...... 39.25 | 574 110... 21.00 
Ue es 35.75 @ 41.00 panie Seeumeare 

Plain Sap Gum No. 2 Com.— 

AS— TEE ee ibeh sis 16.50 
er 44.00 @ 49.00 Willow 

iw 42.00 | FA 

No. 1 & Sel.— Va 44.09 
i: aoe 26.50@29.00 | 6/4 ...... 51.25 
Bie okcesn 31.00@31.75 | No.1 & Sel 
Ss 7 30.00@33.50 | 4/4 ...... 29.00 @ 32.00 
No. 2 Com.— BYE 55 -o oo 29.25 
ROE os cdigers 17.50@18. 00 No. 2 Co 
2, ae 18.0 aioe ett 8 17.00 @ 20.00 
oy eee ee 18. 00 Maguelia 

Qrtd. Black Gum =the 

ee 69.00 
er 40.00 No. 1 & Sel.— a 
Bi oss ree | eh See 38.75 
ie aia 45.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 & Sel— : 
See 30. 00 @ 32. et oe ere 35.00 
Ee No 2 Com.— hi 
i, os 35. 00@38. 00 | 8/4 ca 15.00 
No. om.— 
Ss Sas Se ite 15.00 
a eee 32.00 Sassafras 
No. 1 & Sel.— Toe Run— 
PS ee 28:00 F O78 5 ccnvs 24.00 
1 Cypress 
a Tupelo FAS— 
are 43.00@44.00 | 4/4 ..---- ay 
S26 24645 49.00 | 5/4 ..---- 75. 
No. 1 & Sel.— Selects— 
YM c-. 39.00 ot Secaes 40.00@ st 
—_ Trem 8/4 11.1. 59.00@k5.00 
See oe cues 28.00 | 19/4 ..... R550 
No. 2 Com.—~ TY? Se 70.50 
i, ere 22.00 | Shop— oxmiatke 
Plain Red Oar a err 38.250 0s 
ame. SL tS . SEE 46-0 w 9's ey 
2 ee a, ee 51.00 
re fe ee 13:00 00.9% i + Gia 
No. 1 & Sel UT ee 26.00 
Ts ee 30.00 | No. 2 Com.— 096 
No. 2 Com.— ae 24.75 
“eer 27.00 | Pecky— Fame 
Plain Poplar O7@ 2 cdutex 18, 
> & —, Mixed Hardwoods 
ariel aS 1.00 Dunnage— = 
yr ree 53:00 hy eee 6.50@11.50 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








GRANVILLE J. HEINTZLEMAN, 72, af- 
filiated for many years with the lumber 
interests of the late Gen. H. C. Trexler, 
Pennsylvania philanthropist, suffered a 
heart attack and died suddenly Sept. 23. 
At the time of his death he was connected 
with the inventory department of the 
Trexler Lumber Co., Allentown, Pa. Pre- 
vious to that association he was office 
manager of Trexler & Turrell Lumber Co., 
Ricketts, Pa., and a member of the Hick- 
ory Run Manufacturing Co. His business 
interests included affiliation with an auto- 
mobile sales agency and the cooperage 
department of a cement manufacturer. He 
was very active in church work and a 
member of a fraternal organization. His 
widow, two children and two grandchil- 
dren survive. 


HENRY OTIS, 65, president and treas- 
urer of the Detroit Lumber Co., Detroit, 
Mich., died September 29 after a month’s 
illness. Mr. Otis was a past president of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation and of the Builders and Traders 
Exchange. He was on the board of a hos- 
pital and a home, and was a member of 
several social clubs and fraternal organi- 
zations. He was a past commander of 
one of the latter. Survivors are his widow, 
a brother and a sister. 


GEORGE P. THOMPSON, 69, former Min- 
neapolis, Minn. lumberman and owner of 
a retail lumber yard chain in the Dakotas 
died October 7 at his home in Chicago, III. 
Mr. Thompson was a past treasurer of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
He resided in Chicago for several years 
after ill health caused him to become in- 
active in business. Surviving Mr. Thomp- 
son are his widow, a son, a daughter and 
three grandchildren. Burial was at Prince- 
ton, Ill., his boyhood home. 


CHARLES T. O'CONNOR, 43, head of the 
C. T. O'Connor Lumber Co., San Francisco 
wholesalers, died recently at his home in 
Millbrae, Calif. For many years he was 
connected with The Germain Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He became sales manager of 
the Kent Lumber Co., San Francisco, in 
1925. Later Mr. O’Connor worked as sales 
manager of the old Shaw-Bertram Lum- 
ber Co. of Klamath Falls, Calif., and in 
1935 entered into a partnership known as 
the Davis-O’Connor Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco. His own wholesale firm was formed 
in 1937. He is survived by his widow. 


ORRIN N. HUGHITT, 60, associated for 
many years with A. J. Hughitt & Sons, 
timber jobbers at Escanaba, Mich., died 
October 2 at a hospital in that town. Mr. 
Hughitt also owned and managed a hard- 
ware company in Escanaba until it was 
sold in 1935. For many years he was a 
director and vice-president of a local bank 
and served as a member of the Escanaba 
Board of Education. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, two daughters and three 
grandchildren. 


CLAUDE R. BROWN, 56, head of the 
New London Wood & Lumber Co., New 
London, Wis., died unexpectedly October 4. 
A heart attack caused his death. Mr. 
Brown had been head of his own firm for 
20 years. Previous to that time he was 
affiliated with the Standard Machine Co. 
Surviving are his widow, parents, a 
daughter, and two sons. 


SCOTT BENNETT, 83, owner and opera- 
tor of the Bennett Lumber Co., Medina, 
Ohio, died Oct. 12, after an illness of two 
years. Mr. Bennett had operated the lum- 
ber concern for almost 50 years. He began 
in the mill business, bending wagon and 
buggy rims in 1892. Three sons, a daugh- 
ter, eight grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild survive. 


DAWSON BRANDE, 50, vice president of 
the B. J. Carney Co., Inc., wholesalers of 
western red cedar poles and posts, died 
recently in Minneapolis. Mr. Brande had 
charge of the Spokane’s firm’s treating 
plants and shipping yards in Minneapolis. 
He is survived by his widow. 


RAY C. SNIDER, 53, associated with 
three of his brothers in the Snider Broth- 
ers Shingle Co., Clearwater, Grays Harbor, 
Wash., died there October 2. Survivors 
include his three brothers, I. G., Herbert 
L. and O. J. Snider; two sisters, a son and 
a daughter. 

MRS. CHARLES W. GOODYEAR, 87, 
widow of the late Charles W. Goodyear, 
former president of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and Bogalusa, 





La., died September 9 at her home in Buf- 
falo. Surviving are three children and 
eight grandsons. 


JOHN A. GARDINER, SR., 52, manager 
of the Nameoki Lumber & Materials Co., 
Nameoki, Ill., died October 3 following an 
extended illness. He had held this posi- 
tion for the past five years. Survivors 
are his widow, two children, his mother, 
two brothers and three sisters. 


PETER JOHN McMURPHY, 64, manag- 
ing director, Empire Box Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., died recently at his home in Burn- 
aby, B. C He was well known in Van- 
couver and was a member of the 
Vancouver Board of Trade and the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association. 


J. H. LYNCH, manager of the Cicero 
Smith Lumber Co. yard at Decatur, Tex., 
died Sept. 20 after a series of operations 
and a long illness. He had been associ- 
ate with the Cicero Smith company since 


CHARLES W. MORTON, 61, for 23 years 
general manager of the Consolidated Lum- 
ber Co., Stillwater, Minn., died recently at 
his Stillwater home. He is survived by 
his widow and two daughters. 


Correction 


FRANK E. ORCUTT. In this column 
in the issue of September 7 the death of 
Frank Orcutt, a lumberman, at Milton, 
Mass. was confused with that of Frank 
Orcutt who was a former member of the 
old Boston hardwood firm of Randall & 
Orcutt. A letter from the latter, Frank J. 
Orcutt, now of Grand Ledge, Mich. advises 
that he “is still on earth and enjoying fairly 
good health for a man of 81 years.” He 
further states that his activities in the lum- 
ber industry as outlined were correct. After 
leaving the East, Frank J. Orcutt operated 
a southern mill for several years, but is now 
retired and makes his home in Grand Ledge. 
His many friends in the trade will be pleased 
to know that Frank J. Orcutt is still “hale 
and hearty” at 81. 





Hymeneal 


TOMASI-CABIANCA—Miss LaVina Cabi- 
anca, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dominic 
Cabianca of Hermansville, Mich., was mar- 
ried to John Tomasi, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Angelo Tomasi, Sept. 28. Mr. Tomasi is 
in the employ of the Wisconsin Land and 
Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich. 


BALLARD-MIRICK—Miss Ruth Mirick, 
daughter of Mrs. T. D. Mirick of Terrell, 
was married to Harold Ballard in Dallas, 
Texas, Sept. 14. Mr. Ballard is employed 
with the Elliott Lumber Co., Terrell, Texas. 


WALLACE-MARTIN—Miss Blanche Mar- 
tin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Martin of Winchester, Ill., was married 
to William L. Wallace on Sept. 21. Mr. 
Wallace is employed as a bookkeeper by 
Winchester Lumber Co., Winchester, 
Til. 

STENERSON-SMITH—Miss Virginia 
Smith of the office staff of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company in Longview, 
Wash., was married October 8 at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Kelso, Wash., to 
Gordon Stenerson, Longview business 
man. The bride is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clyde Smith. The groom is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Stenerson of 
Longview. Upon their return from a 
honeymoon trip to British Columbia, they 
will make their home in Kelso. 


BUTLER-LAMPEE— At Winchester, 
Mass., on Friday, Oct. 11, occurred the 
marriage of Eleanor Lothrop Lampee, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Irving 
Lampee, to Charles Waring Butler, eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Butler. The 
father of the groom is well known in the 
lumber circles of New England as the sell- 
ing representative of the Elliott Hardwood 
Co. of Potsdam, N. Y. He is the grandson 
of the late Warner R. Butler, a life long 
hardwood mill representative who passed 
away two years ago. 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 





Thirteen consecutive issues...........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues........$5.40 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to twelve lines. 

Remittance to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies. of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Wanted -- Salesmen 


LUMBER SALESMAN 


Familiar with Chicago industries. An opportunity 
to solicit both wholesale and retail business for 
a well established concern. Gentile. Salary or sal- 
ary plus commission. 

Address “H. 43,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 


If you work a given territory intensively, and do 
not try to sell everybody’s lumber, we would sug- 
gest that you answer this advertisement. Our 
production is yellow pine, 100% K.D.; location, 
Arkansas, complete plants, practice Forest Man- 
agement working up to perpetual operation. Out- 
line briefly the territory you cover which you would 
expect to be protected, 
Address “H. 67,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 


By well financed Southern wholesaler specializing 
in Yellow Pine and West Coast products, Sales 
Manager with mill and sales connections. Will 
make producer attractive proposition. 

Address “H. 76,” care American Lumberman. 





Wanted -- Employees 


SUPERINTENDENT AND ESTIMATOR 


Wanted for custom planing mill in Pennsylvania. 
Must be able to take job measurements, make shop 
details and material cutting lists, and put work 
thru shop efficiently. Give age, experience and 
salary wanted. 

Address “H. 53,’’ care American Lumberman. 








SPECIAL & STOCK MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


Must be accurate, fast on takeoff, know stock mill- 
work and construction. Prefer CBA graduate, 
Southerner. State age, salary expected, experience, 
past employers & other details in first letter. Good 
opportunity for firstclass estimator who can prove 
his ability. SITTERDING-CARNEAL-DAVIS CO., 
INC., Richmond, Virginia. 








